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ABSTRACT 

This study sought to determine whether changes in 
personality functioning occurred in teenagers participating in a 
one-month homestay in Japan. Subjects included exchange participants 
(N-154) and non-participant control group members (N=112) who were 
nominated by the exchange group. The California Psychological 
Inventory was administered to both groups prior to the exchange, once 
again at its conclusion, and a third time 4 months later. Results 
showed that the exchange group increased in flexibility and 
independence and became less conventional as compared to the control 
group. Exchange participants who were the first member of their 
immediate family to travel abroad and those who personally paid a 
high percentage of their trip expenses experienced the most 
personality change. Significant personality differences did not 
persist over time, although certain differences between exchange 
group antecedent subpopulations which were present at the time of the 
posttest persisted 4 months after the conclusion of the exchange. 
Other differences not apparent at the time of the posttest became 
discernible 4 months later. Certain personality changes associated 
with overseas experiences were immediately apparent while other 
changes became evident only after a period of time had passed. Some 
changes disappeared over time. (Author/ABL) 
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Michael Henry Stitsworth, Ed«D. 
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The purpose of this stud/ %#as to determine whether changes in 
persona li functioning occur in teenagers participating in a one- 
month hcniestay in Japan. The sanple consisted of 154 exchange partic- 
ipants and 112 control groi^ medbers viho were nominal ted by the ex- 
change group but who did not travel abroad. The California Psydio- 
logical Inventory (CPI) was actainistered to both groups prior to the 
exchange, once again at its conclusion, and a third time four months 
later. A pre-exchange questionnaire was used to col lect antecedent 
information from both grot^. 

Analysis of covariance was used to determine if the mean pretest 
and posttest scores for the exchange grocqp and control group were 
significantly different. Ttie Mann-Whitney U-test and Kruskal-Wallis 
ANOVA were used to determine if the personalities of certain overseas 
qroop antecedent subpopulations dianged differently. 

It was found that the overseas groqp increased in flexibility and 
independence and became less conventional as compared to the control 
group. Exchange participants who were the first member of their 
innediate family to travel abroad and those who personally paid a high 
percentage of their trip eiqpenses experi&ycod the most personality 
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diange. Overseas travelers had studied a foreign language for one 
or tw semesters e^qperienoed no significant changes; travelers who had 
not previously studied a language and those who had studied a language 
for tiiree or four semesters dianged significantly. 

Significant personality differences found between the exdiange 
group and control group did not persist over time; however, certain 
differences bstws^ exchange group antecedent sufapopulations which 
%#ere present at the time of the posttest persisted four months after 
tile conclusion of the exdiange. Other differences not apparent at the 
time of the posttest became discernible four months later. 

It was concluded that certain personality duuiges associated with 
overseas esqperiences are innediately apparent while other ctianges 
become evident only after a period of time has passed. Sane dianges 
jJtiidti apgeat in the short term may disappear over time. 
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Chapter I 
Introduction 



For centuries, people have traveled to faraway lands, dat aside 
from explorers, early inhabitants rarely traveled further than the 
next town or village because they were limited by the pace of their 
own two feet, the speed of their horse or caiTil, and the swiftness of 
their vessel upon tlie water. 

The advent of the sailing ship and airplane diatiged the course of 
history forever. Suddenly, in only a matter of hours, people could be 
transported distances which once took months or years to travel. 
People began to travel more than ever before, both for business and 
for pleasure. Increasingly, die general public began to see the 
educational benefits of travel, especially for post-secondary stu- 
dents. Programs offering foreign educational experiences for under- 
graduates began in 1923 with junior year abroad offerings of the 
University of Delaware and Maryroount College (Marion, 1974a). But 
until the 1950s, the small number of college students who studied at 
foreign universities were mostly from affluent families, usually fe- 
male, and often partially motivated by a desire to improve their abil- 
ity in a foreign language (Burn, 1985). 

Abrams noted in 1968, however, that *^tudy abroad for Americans 
is no longer the province of the few — the well-to-do and the special- 
ist—but it is coming to be an accepted instrument for the general 
education of the many** (p. 24). Partly as a result of economic pros- 
perity and advances in transportation, the number of students partici- 
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pating ? itemational interchange increased dramatically (Gough & 
McCornack, 1967). 

It was GStiinated that 50^000 U«S« students would study abroad in 
the 1984-85 school year, uf the number of students who study abroad 
each yearr 85 to 90% travel to western Europe; two-thirds of the 
remaining students study in Mexico and Israel, leaving only a handful 
studying in other areas of the %iorld {JBum, 1985). 

Regardless of where their diildren study^ the parents of today's 
students are more motivated and enthusiastic than ever about their 
children participating in international cultural and academic exchan- 
ges, both at the secondary and post-secondary levels (Dragonas, 1983). 

Although international exchanges involving American secondary 
students overseas are fewer in nunber than those involving students of 
higher education, many high school students are traveling abroad. 
Accurate estimates, however, of the number of outbound secondary 
students are nearly non-existent. 

Sumner abroad programs for American high school students are 
widely available. Most high school students who travel outside of the 
U.S. do so as participants in short-term exchange or travel programs, 
usually of less than three months duration (Rhii.esmith, 1980). 

In 1980, Rhinesmith estimated that the non-profit sector sponsors 
5,000-7,000 students abroad eadi year on short-term exchanges while 
private, prof it^naking organizations facilitate travel for many times 
that number of students. He cited the for-profit corporation American 
Institute of Foreign Study as sending 12,000 students abroad each 
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suniner. But even these nunobers <2o »^ot reflect the thousands of stu- 
dents who travel overseas each year as participants in exchanges 
organized by high schools, often through language or history clubs. 

In contrast to programs of short duration, in 1980 there viere 
fewer than 2,000 secondary students studying abroad for a full acad^n- 
ic year under the ^nsorship of national organizations. This small 
number reflects the major investment of energy and resources required 
for organizations to support high school youth in year-long study 
abroad programs (Rhinesmith, 1980). 

Although these figures suggest the quantity of high school stu- 
dents ytio participate in foreign exchanges each year, they provide no 
information regarding the quality of such efforts and the inpact of 
exchanges on hunen development. 

Human Development Ttieory 

The concept of developmental stages is basic to understanding the 
overall functioning of human personality. There is general agreement 
among theorists that growth proceeds in sequential stages and that the 
tasks of each developmental stage must be successfully mastered if the 
individual is to advance without difficulty to the next stage. During 
each stage, development and change are brought about through interac- 
tion of persons and their environment (Conger, 1977; Perry, 1970; 
Piaget, 1969; Sacirord, 1966). During this interaction, the individual 
is assimilating new responses and behavior patterns unique from those 
of other stages. Ihese new constructs facilitate progression through 
a given stage ultimately resulting in movement to the next stage of 



developnnent (Erikson, 1958; Hoffinaan, 1970; Kbhlberg, 1975; Perry, 
1970; Piaget, 1969; Sanford, 1962). 

The challenge-response theory (Piaget, 1969; Sanford, 1962) des- 
cribes a process in which individuals progress developroentally by en- 
countering conc^ts and situations which cannot be assimilated into 
the world view characteristic of the individual's present devel- 
opmental stage. Responses learned in previous stages are not suffic- 
ient to meet the new diallenges. Through conflict, the individual 
develops new responses whichr if successful, result in progression 
through the present developmental stage. Development ceases in indi- 
viduals who are unchallenged. Individuals presented with challenges 
which are too great will either ignore the challenge or retreat 
(Perry, 1970). 

Encouraging Personal Developromt Through International Exchange 

A celebrated 'faq^nese proverb states, "'Kawai koni wa tabi o 
sasero,** ^ich trans utes literally to mean, "Send your darling child 
on a journey of discovery." Saint Augustine declared that, "The world 
is a great book of which they who never stir from home read only a 
page." 

These two naxims and others like then derive from a presumption 
that young people realize personal development from travel abroad. 
Personal development can be defined as the interdependent relationship 
of constructs such as attitudes, values, interpersonal skills^ and/or 
maturity (Kauffroann, 1983). Morgan (1975) notes that: 

The justification for studying abroad basically rests on the 
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premise that development occurs when individuals are chal- 
lenged through culturally diverse experiences. One assurnp- 
tion made about study abroad is that transplanting students 
frcxn one culture to another provides the culturally diverse 
experience (p. 214). 

Rhinesmith (1980) enumerates five purposes of international 
interchange, the first category of which he broadly calls persoral 
development. In this category, he lists development of cognitive 
skills such as learning about a country's culture, traditions, his- 
tory, economic and social systems, language, and political life. He 
also notes from working with American Field Service (AFS) students 
that: 

There is also an affec'-.ive side to the personal develc^ 
ment process that causes students to return to their own 
country with a greater sense of self-conf idaice, maturity, 
and understanding of their strengths and limitations than 
they had before they engaged in a foreign sojourn ^. 9). 
Exchange-sponsoring institutions and organizations, and partici* 
prnts alike claim that international exchange and study abroad pro- 
grams bring about personal development. Nash (1976) notes that stu- 
dents cite study abroad benefits which include personal growth, in- 
creased tolerance, inproved self-understanding, greater openness or 
receptivity, greater independence, and increased sophistication. 

Researchers have made numerous claims about the effects of for- 
eign experiences on American students, particularly at the college 
level. Coelho (1962) claims that study abroad programs have tremen- 
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dous implications in terras of crystallization of the student's identi- 
ty. Ingrid Eide (1970) suggests that^ T)irect contact with a foreign 
people breaks down the stereotype of national character which occupied 
the mind of the visitor before he left home" (p. 20). Kelraan and 
Pailyn (1962) concluded that "experience in a foreign country exposes 
an individual to a variety of influences that may challenge his exist- 
ing attitudes and values. These experiences nay lead to varying 
degrees of attitude diange" (p. 319). 

Dragonas (1983) claims that increased "cross-cultural understand- 
ing, the discovery of otherness and self, and the acquisition of new 
interpersonal relationships as one becomes integrated into another 
culture" are inportant goals of exchange programs (p. 5-6). She fur- 
ther states that exchanges whidi involve hcmestays — that is, living 
with a foreign family — are the best way to e}^rience another culture 
because of the tremendous enotional and attitudinal impact of a home- 
stay experience. 

A presidential commission vAiich convened in the late 70s to 
critique U.S. study abroad capabilities declared that "for students, 
whatever their field of interest, carefully planned experience abroad 
can have a lifelong impact on values and on concern for and under- 
standing of other cultures" (President's Commission on Foreign Lan- 
guage and International Studies, 1979, p. 111). 

Many optimistic statements have been made about the effects of 
travel abroad experiences, but attenpts to measure these claims have 
produced ambiguous results. For example, studies reported by 

6 
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Kauffinann (1983) and Hansel (1986) lend support to those who argue 
that bignificant personal changes result from overseas experiences; 
yet other researdiers such as Hensley^ Sell and Fishel (1978) conclude 
that such claims should be viewed with caution. Further ainbiguity is 
created ly conflicting reports as to whether changes, once identified 
and measured, persis ^ over time. 

Rhinesmith (1980) says that one of the difficulties of many 
exchange programs is that they do not focus on acquisition of know- 
ledger but rather on "Vievelopment of self-confidence and new atti- 
tudes"--qualities whidi are difficult to measure (p. 10). Differences 
in assessment of outcomes may be due to differences in p<^lations 
investigated^ qualities of personality selected for study^ periods of 
assessment, and, perhaps more importantly, differences in methodology 
(Nash, 1976). 

Meed for the Study 

A number of subf ields exist in the broader field of international 
interchange. These subf ields include overseas research by American 
scholars and researchers, undergraduate study abroad, teacher exchange 
programs, non-academic cultural exchanges, and foreign student 
affairs— that is, foreign students studying in the United States. 

Hie subf ield which has dominated the research is foreign student 
affairs. Flack and Spaulding (1976), in their excellent review of the 
literature, reference more than 500 publications which appeared since 
1965. Few studies, however, have examined how foreign study benefits 
American students (Marion, 1980). Even fewer studies have focused on 
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academic or cultural exchanges at the secondary level. 

Unfortunately many of these studies whidi exemine Americans 
abroad are responses to perceived operational or membership servicing 
needs o£ the ^nsoring agencies and therefore are not necessarily of 
interest to other researdiers or practitioners (Flack, 1980). Many 
exchange studies confine their interests to the acbuinistrative and 
physical realms of the exchange — for example, quality of accommoda- 
tions, clarity of written materials, or accuracy of program informa- 
tion • 

In its recommendations, the Presidential commission cited earlier 
suggested several reasons for the inadequacy of interdiange research 
to date: 

(1) School and higher education personnel Who adninister 
exchanges often take on such reqxxisibilities in addi- 
tion to their regular duties and hence have difficulty 
finding time to acccmodate program requirements, 

much less evaluation needs. 

(2) Many persons predisposed to become involved in exchange 
activities are unlikely to be qualified to condurt sys- 
tematic assessment. 

(3) International interchange tends to recruit people- 
oriented persons, not those wont to measure, evaluate, 
and quantify its impact on people. 

(4) Because of the number of subfields in international i i- 
terchange, the field in general does not tend to produce 
^specialists on the entire field of exchanges; as a re- 
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sultr researdi is often fragmented (Bumr 1980). 
A review of the literature also reveals a great deal of informal 
evaluation of international exchanges. Such informal educational 
evaluation is characterized by its dependence on casual observation, 
inplicit goals, intuitive norms, and subjective judgment. As a re- 
sult, informal evaluation is often superficial and distorted (Stake, 
1967) . 

Prior to 1968, attitude changes associated with international 
experiences had seldcn been verified enpirically de^ite repeated 
claims fay program adaodnistrators and participants (Kauffmann, 1983). 
Kauf&nann also listed loosely structured es^rinental designs, infre* 
quent use of follow-up studies, and lack of a theoretical base as 
recurring weaknesses. In 1968, Kafka called attention to the dilemna 
faced fay researchers in choosing instruments to measure attitude 
diange: 

While seeking appropriate instrumentation in the vague field 
of attitude diange the researcher has to choose between 
standardized tests which are of proven quality but have not 
yet detected change from cross-cultural exposure, or local- 
ly-devised tests in which the reliability and validity are 
questionable (p. 121). 

In his review of the literature from 1968 to 1981, Kauffmann 
(1983) noted that most studies reported during that time failed to 
correct the problems vAiich characterized pre-1968 research. 

Stake (1967) points out that, for education in general, little 
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attenpt has been nade to measure the match between what educators 
intend to do and what is indeed done-*the same condition plagues many 
studies which purport to measure the consequences of international 
exchange. 

Moreover, very little research has been done to determine what 
kinds of students are dianged in what kinds of ways by international 
experiences (Marion, 1980; i^ash, 1976). As Hayden (1981) pointed out, 
international exchange esqperience, it is argued, is a life-*sh^ing 
event." However, "Just how one's life is shsqped [by sudi experiences] 
at various sta'^es of the educational process has not been the topic of 
much professional attention by the pertinent research comnunity" (p. 
8). 

In 1981, a coonittee of the Council on International Educational 
Exchange (CIEE) developed a list of study abroad research needs which 
it then submitted to the CIEE membership for ranking in order of 
priorities. The item which was rated as the top priority was, *VIhat 
is the impact of study abroad programs on changes in student attitudes 
toward self and other cultures?** (Vaughn, 1981, p. 6). 

Of particular relevance to the present study is a 1985 r^rt of 
the 4-H International Task Force which studied the purpose, status, 
and proposed directions of 4^ international prograr.«s. The report 
recommended studying the impact of 4-H exchanges on the **lives and 
attitudes of delegates, exchangees, host families, 4-H members, dele* 
gates* families, and [Cooperative] Extension staff...** (Task Force on 
4-H International Programs, 1985, p. 16). 

This study was designed not only to contribute to the general 
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body of knowledge about international interdianger but also to learn 
more about what kinds of students change in what kinds of ways with 
regard to personal ity^ and to possibly aid in selection of travel 
abroad participants and in structuring future program elements. More 
broadlyr this project may provide direction for restructuring the 
goals of this and similar exdiange programs to the goals more consis- 
tent with what is actually being accomplished. Because of the nunber 
of diverse variables in the stuc^, it was hoped that the results would 
stimulate additional researdi in the area of personality change assoc- 
iated with international exchange. 

Definition of Tferms 

Anteoedent Variables consist of certain demographic data and 
characteristics of the study group and control grotqp participants at 
the time of the pretest. 

Transaction Variables are certain circumstances, experiences, and 
situations encountered by the study group participants, and certain 
perceptions held by them during their homestays. 

Outcome Variables are the changes in personality inventory scores 
of the study group and control group participants from the time of the 
pretest to the time of the posttest. 

Sustained Outcome Variables are the changes in personality scores 
of the studly gxojp and control group participants from the time of the 
posttest to the time of the post-posttest. 

Personality is defined as the configuration of characteristics 
and behavior that comprises an individual's unique adjustment to life, 
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including najor traits, interests, drives, values, self-concept, abil 
ities, and emotional patterns (Goldenson, 1984). 

Personality Change refers to relative movement (positive or nega 
tive change) on a dimension (s) of personality as measured by the 
California Psychological Inventory (Gough, 1956). 

Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this study was to determine i^ther changes in 
personality functioning occur in teenagers participating in one-month 
homestays abroad. Specifically, the study was designed to provide 
answers to the following questions: 

(1) HcM was the direction and degree of personality change 
(if any) in youth who participated in homestays abroad 
significantly different from menbers of the control group 
who stayed at home? 

(2) Which of these significant personality changes (if any) 
persisted four months later? 

In attenpting to answer these questions, the following null 
hypotheses were tested: 

(1) There is no significant difference in the directions 
and degrees of personality changes for the exchange 
group as conpared to the control group. 

(2) No significant relationship exists among any of the 
antecedent variables and any of the outcome or sus- 
tained outcome variables for the exchange group. 
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Description of the Sanple 

Four-H is a non-fortnalr educational youth program of the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service which is part of the land-grant university in 
each state. The mission of 4-H is to assist youth from ages 9 to 19 
in acquiring knowledge, developing life skills, and forming attitudes 
that will enable them to beccsne self-directing, productive m^ibers of 
society (Joint USDA-NASULQC Committee, 1983). 

Labo is a Japanese youth organization that offers an integrated 
program of language learning and cultural ejqploration which culminates 
in an overseas homestay program. %abo^ is not an acronym but rather 
derives frcxn the word "laboratory" (Labo International Exchange Foun- 
dation, 1986). 

Each suranner approximately 150 adolescent 4-H club roenibers from 
about 20 U.S. states travel to Japan for one-month homest^^s as part 
of the 4-H/Labo Exchange. About 1,200 Japanese Labo members travel to 
the U.S. each sunnier. This exchange between 4-H and Labo members 
began 15 years ago. Since that time over 16,000 labo members and 
4,000 4-H club members have participated in this ron-acadaaic horoestay 
program. 

This study focused on 154 teenage 4-H club members from 21 states 
who traveled to Japan during the sunroer of 1986. Appendix A lists the 
participating states. Permission to collect data from exchange par- 
ticipants was granted by the 4-HAabo Exchange Standing Comnuttee in 
February, 1986. This committee, which administers the overall ex- 
change program, is comprised of representatives of the land-grant 
university Cooperative Extension Services in the participating states. 
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Each participant was asked to nominate a friend {not traveling 
abroad) to be in the peer control group- In making their noroinationr 
participants were requested to choose a friend who was also enrolled 
in 4-Hr who was the same sex and approximate age as the participant^ 
and who had not previously hosted an international guest or traveled 
abroad. Of the potential control group members noroinatedr 112 persons 
agreed to participate in the study. The result was a coiqparison group 
conprised of individuals perceived as ccxitemporaries by the overseas 
participants. 

The 4*H members \i^o traveled to Japan were between 11 and 20 
years of age at the time of the pretest. Sixty-six percent of the 
participants were 14-16 years of age. Sixty percent were female; 40% 
were male. Seventy-nine percent of the 4-H exchangees had hosted an 
international guest in their home at Isast one time in the past. 

While in Japan^ the 4-H members each lived with one Labo host 
family for one month. The exchangees traveled to and from Japan in 
two large groups i^ced two days apart. They attended a one-<3ay 
orientation upon arrival in Tokyo and a one-day debriefing at the 
conclusion of their homestays. 

Design of the Study 

This study featured an adaptation of a design used by Marion 
(1974a) to study the attitude and value changes of undergraduates 
participating in a study abroad program at the University of Colorado. 
The study at hand essentially r^licated Marion's design, but rather 
than focusing on undergraduates, it examined personality changes in 
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teenage cultural exchange participants. 

One major design difference betv^n the two studies is the desir- 
able addition of a control group to the present study as called for by 
Marion in his reccnniendations for future research (Marion, 1974b). 
The other major difference is the addition of a post-posttest to 
Marion's pretest-posttest design. 

Marion adopted a broad approach with a large nunber of diverse 
variables instead of an in-d^th investigation of only a few varia- 
bles. Rather than providing answers to a few major questions, 
Marion's study was intended to describe what kinds of r'judents change 
in what kinds of ways, and to provide direction for future research. 

Marion adapted Stake's Countenance Model (Stake, 1967) which 
elaborates on related work by Lee Cronbach (1963) and Michael Scriven 
(1967) to forr* lize evaluation into a systetatic procedure. Stake 
discriminates between formal (objective) and informal (subjective) 
evaluation procedures and suggests that educators must abandon inform- 
al procedures in order to make rational judgtnents. He proposes that 
the two major activities of formal evaluation studic . are description 
and judgment of the program :3eing evaluated. Stake's model features 
two data matrices in which the evaluator lists the information neces- 
sary to rationally (1) describe and (2) judge a program (see figure 
1). Stake suggests that the investigator look for contingencies and 
congruences within the cells of the two matrices in order to analyze 
the data collected Since iz includes the two most inportant ccqpo- 
nents of program evaluation. Stake's model is useful as a mii^nonic 
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device to provide an organizational framework for planning an evalua- 
tion sMdy (Stake, 1973). 



I I F 

ANTfOOCNrS 



TRANSACTIONS 



I 

OUTCQMCS 

OCSCRIPTION MATRIX iUOQMiNT MATRIX 

Figure 1 

(Adapted from Stake, 1973, p. 113) 

Whether the evaluator is working in the area of description or 
judgment. Stake's model calls for three bodies of information to be 
collected: antecedent, transaction, and outcome data. 

Antecedent data is any condition existing prior to a learning 
experience which may relate to outcomes — e.g., student aptitude, pre- 
vious experience, interest, and willingness to learn. Transactions 
are the circumstances, experiences, and situations encountered by the 
learner during the learning es^rience. Transactions are dynamic as 
opposed to antecedents and outcomes which are relatively static. 
Outcomes are the consequences of educational experiences— whethe . 
imRiediate or long-range, cognitive or affective, personal or commun- 
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ity-wide (Stake, 1973). 

Stake's model provides an appropriate framework for studying the 
in(>act of international activities. Inherently, study abroad programs 
and exchanges can provide all three of the required bodies of informa* 
tion. 

Stake (1973) suggests that an evaluation study can be made more 
deliberate and appropriate by considering the answers to these five 
questions: 

(1) Will the study primarily be descriptive, primarily 
judgmental, or both? 

(2) Will the study emphasize the antecedent conditions, the 
transactions, or the outcomes alone, or a combination 
of these, or their functional contingencies? 

(3) Will the study indicate the congruence between what is 
intended and what occurs? 

(4) Is the study to be undertaken within a single program 
or as a conparison between two or more programs? 

(5) Is the study intended to further the development of a 
program or to choose among several available programs 
(p. 125)? 

The present study, like Marion's, was primarily descriptive in 
nature and eiqphasized the functional contingencies of the antecedent 
conditions, transactions, and outcomes on the Description Matrix. 
Since congruence between what was intmded and what actually occurred 
was not the focus of this study, data was collected only for the 
shaded cells in the Description Matrix shown in figure 2. Likewise, 
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since this study was descriptive and only undertaken within a single 
program, the Judgment Matrix was not used. 
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Figure 2 

(Adapted from Stake, 1973, p. 113) 

Marion's study abroad program evaluation efiployed an Antecedents 
Questionnaire which provided a priori experiential and demographic 
information. This information and the pretest scores on several 
attitudinal scales provided the antecedent variables. A Transactions 
Questionnaire provided information about experiences and situations 
encountered during residence abroad. This information furnished the 
transaction variables. The change in pretest and posttest scores on 
attitudinal scales provided the outcome variables. 

In the present study, a Participant Information Questionnaire 
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(Appendix B) was developed to collect information from the exchange 
group and »x)ntrol group for the the following antecedent variables: 
age; sex; place of residence; years enrolled in 4-H; nunter of older 
brothers/sisters; number of younger brodiers/sisters; number of broth- 
ers/sisters living at home last school year; composition of family; 
race; religion; number of hours each week ^pent with friends; member- 
ship in clubs other than 4-H; previous international travel by menbers 
of immediate family; previous esqperience in hosting international 
guests; languages (other than English) spoken in the home; number of 
semesters of foreign language study; family income; perceived academic 
achiev«ent; years of paternal and maternal education; and percent of 
exchange trip expenses paid by participant (not e^licable to control 
group) • 

An Exchange Activities Questionnaire (I^ppendix C) was developed 
to collect information from the exchange group for the following 
transaction variables; whether participant lived with a Japanese host 
family whose son/daughter had previously been hosted by U.S. partici- 
pant's family; age difference in years between participant and host 
brother/sister; and the number of children living in the Je^nese 
home. In addition, participants responded to eight Likert-type items 
which provided information about: participants' perc^ion of the 
overall homestay experience; perception of the Labo Camp experience; 
like/dislike of Japanese food; effect of not faking Ja{>anese on the 
homestay experience; Japanese language skills acquired; time spent 
with host brother/sister; perceived closeness to host family; and 
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peroeption of dissonance with host brother/sister. Control group 
members did not complete the Exchange Activities Questionnaire. 

The first question on the Exchange Activities Questionnaire also 
provided information about the number of times (if any) that the 
exchange participant's family had previously hosted a Labo member. 
This information was used as an antecedent variable. 

The California Psydiological Inventory (CPI) was used as a pre- 
test, posttest, and post^x)sttest for both the exchange and the con- 
trol groups. The pretest scores on the 18 CPI scales provided addi- 
tional antecedent variables for the study. The diange in personality 
inventory scores of the exchange group and control group participants 
from the time of the pretest to the time of the posttest provided the 
outcome variables. The change in personality scores of the exchange 
group and control gro^ participants from the time of the pretest to 
the time of the post*posttest provided the sustained outcoroe vari- 
able s. The post-posttest was adn:!?nistered to determine if changes in 
CPI scores between the pretest and posttest were sustained over time. 

The CPI yields 18 scores: Dcminance; Capacity for Status; Socia- 
bility; Social Presence; Self-acoeptance; Sense of Well-being; Respon- 
sibility; Socialization; Self-control; Tolerance; Good Inpression; 
Communal ity; Achievement via Conformance; Achievement via Indepen- 
dence; Intelltictual Efficiency; Psychological-mindedness; Flexibility; 
and Femininity. 

In sumnnary, the two questionnaires and the CPI scales were used 
to provide antecedent, transactional, outcoroe, and sustained outcome 
variables for the stud^^ Hie antecedent variables were coqprised of 
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information from the Participant Information Questionnairer question 
(1) on the Exchange Activities Questionnaire, and the CPI pretest 
scores. The transactional variables were derived from questions (2) 
through (13) on the Exdiange Activities Questionnaire. Ihe out- 
come variables were the relative diange of CPI scores from the time of 
the pretest to the time of the posttest, A post-posttest using the 
CPI was adninistered to determine if changes in personality scores 
(^jtcoroe variables) i#ere sustained over time. Hie relative dianges of 
CPI scores from the time of the pretest to the time of the post- 
posttest were the sustained outcome variables. 

Ttie antecedent and transaction variables were the independent 
variables in the stu^r while the outcome and sustained outcome vari- 
ables were the dependent variables. 

Description of Data Treatment 

Analysis of covariance (ANCOVA), the Mann-Whitney U-testr and 
the Kruskal-Wallis one-way analysis of variance were used to measure 
the significance of the relationships among the antecedent and outcome 
variables and among the antecedent and sustained outcome variables. 

ANOOVA statistically equated the participants as to CFI pretest 
differences so that the posttest and post-posttest scores reflected 
different amounts of change for each of the participants on the out- 
come and sustained outcome variables. AtXDVA was then used to deter- 
mine if the mean scorrs for the exchange group and control groip were 
significantly different. 

The Mann-Whitney U-nest is a powerful non-parametric statistic 
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v*iich was used to examine ind^)eiident sub-pc^lations of selected 
antecedent variables with two values (sub-populations) to determine 
whether the two independent grOi?>s were from the same population or 
significantly different with regard to personality diange. 

The Kruskal-Wallis one-way analysis of variance (RNOVA) is an 
equally powerful non-parametric test that is very similar to the Mann- 
Whitney U-test, except that the Kruskal-Wallis ANOVA was used to study 
ind^)endent sub-populations of selected antecedent variables with 
more than faro values (sub-populations) to determine whether the inde- 
pendent groups were from the same pc^Hilation or significantly dif- 
ferent. 

Procedures 

Four-H menobers who participated in the 4-HAabo Exchange traveled 
to and from Japan in two large groups ^>aced two days apart. 

Six weeks prior to departure a letter explaining the project was 
mailed to each exchange participant (see Appendix D). Eadi exchangee 
was asked to nominate a friend to serve in the peer control group by 
returning a nomination form developed for that purpose (see Appendix 
E). Follow-ip mailings were sent to non-respondents. 

One montii prior to departure a pretest packet was mailed to each 
exchange participant and each control grov^) member. Hie packet con- 
tained an eaqplanatory cover letter (see Appendixes H and I)r a copy of 
the Participant Information Questionnaire (see ^^pendix B), a CPI test 
booklet r a CPI answer sheet, and a postage-paid return envelope. 

A follow-ip postcard und eventually a new set of materials were 
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sent to non-re^KXKlents. Exchange group rtertibers who had not responded 
prior to arrival in Tokyo were asked to coraplete materials at that 
time. 

During de-briefing in Tokyo (after four weeks in Japan and irtroe- 
diately prior to returning to the U^.), eadi exchange participant 
responded a second time to the personality inventory ftiostteot) and 
coqpleted the Exchange Activities Questionnaire (see i^^)endix C). At 
the same time, all control groi^ members were mailed a packet con- 
taining a cover letter (see Appendix L), the CPI test booklet^ and a 
CPI answer sheet to respond to a second time. A reminder postcard 
and, eventually, a new set of materials (see Appendixes M and N) were 
sent to non-respondents. 

Four months following completion of the exdiange both groi:ps were 
mailed another set of CPI materials for completion ^st-posttest) 
along with a cover letter (see Appendixes 0, P, and Q). A rOTinder 
postcard, a reminder letter, and, eventually, a new set of materials 
were mailed to non-respondents in both grocps d^ipendixes R, S, T, and 
U). All data from the post-posttest had been collected by mid-January 
of 1987. 

Assurtptions 

As already noted, there is a dearth of literature pertaining to 
secondary level cultural exchanges and stu<ty abroad programs. For 
that reason, in designing this study it was assumed that studicG of 
such programs at the pust-secondary level would also be generally 
applicable to research involving adolescent travelers. 
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Likewise, it was assumed that previous research focusing on the 
inpact of academic exchanges on personality, attitudes, values and 
related areas were generally aqpplicable to cultural exchanges sudi as 
the 4-41/tabo Exdiange. 

Using ANOOVA to determine significant relationships among the 
antecedent and outcome variables and among the antecedent and sus- 
tained outcome variables assumes independent samples from a normally 
distributed population with the same variance. The Mann-Whitney D- 
test and the Kruskal-^llis ANOVA do not require these same assunp- 
tions about the underlying population distributions. 

An assuiqption was made that the exchange oarticipants would best 
be capable of identifying peers for a control ?ro»ip that would be 
demographically similar. 

It was also assumed that the exdv:mge and control group members 
aqpproached participation in the research project, particularly com- 
pletion of the CP I by mail, with a degree of earnestness which would 
contribute to the validity of the overall stucfy. 

Limitations/Delimitations 
One of the strengths of this study was the homogeneity of both 
the exchange group and the exchange experience itself. Two-thirds of 
the participants were between 14 and 16 years of age; all participants 
were 4-H club members; all exchangees traveled to the same country to 
participate in single-family homestays for the same length of time. 
Fortunately, this research lacks many of the confounding variables 
vAiidi plague many similar studies. Therefore, the resultis of this 
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study can be geieralized to similar cultural exchange programs involv 
ing teenage participants participating in homestays in a developed 
country. 

However, this same homogeneity is also reason for caution in 
generalizing beyond similar kinds of programs. For instance. Whether 
the results of this stud^ can be applied to pre-teen or post-teen 
audiences, academic programs involving teenage youths, exchanges in 
develqping countries, non-hcroestay based exchanges, or exchanges of 
shorter or longer chiration is unknown. 

Likewise, there is the question of v^ether any personality in- 
strument is sensitive enough to adequately measure personality change 
associated with an international experience of only one month's dura- 
tion, this conoem must be taken into consideration in interpreting 
the results. 
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Chapter II 
Related Literature 



As discussed briefly in Chapter 1^ a review of the literature 
related to international interdiange reveals that the attit*jde changes 
which program directors and participants enthusiastically attribute to 
overseas esqperiences have seldom been enpirically verified. 

Attesting to the lack of empirical studies is a review of re- 
search reported by Sell in 1983. Sell reviewed five studies based on 
one-time questioning of study abroad participants and fifteen studies 
reporting the results of analyses of pre and posttrip questionnaires. 
In her review. Sell laments that reported attitude diange is not well- 
documented enpirically, in part because of loosely structured experi- 
mental designs, infrequent follow-i^ studies, lack of an established 
theoretical base, and lack of consensus concerning what to measure. 
Sell suggests that future research should include examination of 
specific variables thought to facilitate attitude change and analysis 
of subgroups of students sharing common characteristics or abilities. 

Despite problems such as those cited by Sell, previous research- 
ers have produced a body of taiowledge that provides answers to some of 
the questions related to overseas esqperiences. These answers, while 
generating even more questions, also provide direction for additional 
research in tha field. 

Chapter II presents a review of the literature and research con- 
cerning the relationship between international interchange and changes 
in personality, attitudes, and values. Relevant research will be 
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reported in the following order: 

(1) Studies involving American post-secondary students 

(2) Studies involving secondary students or adolescents 

(3) Studies involving 4-H members 

(4) Sumnary. 

Studies Involving American Post-secondary Studgits 

Among the most widely cited early research was a study fay Smith 
(1955) who was one of the first researchers to study attitude change 
in study abroad students using a pretest/posttest design. His re- 
search involved 183 students who traveled to Europe in the sumner of 
1950 and a group of students who remained at home. 

Smith found no change in worldroindedness, ethnocentrism, au- 
thoritarianism, political-economic conservatism, and belief in the 
democratic process. He did, however, find increases in the overseas 
group with regard to two indicators of internationally-oriented bdiav- 
ior — sliding letters and gifts to Europe. Smith concluded that rela- 
tively brief exposure to another culture has only a limited inpact on 
attitudes and that a student's attitudes after returning heme are 
determined more by attitudes held prior to the overseas experience 
than by experiences e;icountered while abroad. 

In a follow-up study conducted four and one-half years later. 
Smith (1957) found a significant decrease in worldmindedness and 
ethnooentrism in the students who traveled to Europe. 

Hoi 1 ins College students were the subjects of a study by McGuigan 
(1958) who surveyed a group of study abroad students to determine the 
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effects of intercultural experiaice on participants' personalities. A 
group of students that remained on canpus served as a control group. 
After administering a broad battery of personality instruments^ 
McCXiigan determined that, of the 24 psychological conponents measured, 
only two changed significantly as a result of study abroad— the over- 
seas groqp developed higher social values and acquired more submissive 
social adjustment postures than students in the control group. 
McGuigan concluded that personality change as a result of intercul- 
tural experience is rare. 

In 1959, McGuigan repeated the study, once again using a broad 
battery of personality instruments. This time, he found a greater 
nunber of significant differences between the experimental and control 
grocqps. Hie overseas participants decreased in their ethnic distance, 
became less independent, rated Americans less favorably as conpared to 
Europeans, and increased their appreciation and trust of foreign 
people. 

To determine the extent to which stated goals of a study abroad 
program were being met, Leonard (1959) studied a group of 14 Adelphi 
College seniors who traveled abroad. Besides using questionnaires of 
his own design, Leonard administered the Allport-Vemon Study of 
Values (Allport, 1931) and the Political-Econonic Conservatism scales 
(Adomo, 1950). Leonard also collected subjective data consisting of 
statements made by students in their diaries, written evaluations, 
progress reports, and other assignments. 

Leonard discovered that students and facul^ participants in the 
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program were in general agreement on program goals. In addition, he 
r^XDrted an increase in the liberalization of attitudes^ a reduction 
in political'-econcxnic conservatisrar and gains in self -percept ion. The 
lack of a itrol group requires that Leonard's findings be viewed 
with caution. 

Pace (1959> undertook a study of 1^000 alumni of University of 
Deleware-Sweet Briar College junior year in France program. Pace used 
a questionnaire with six subscales to measure opinions and attitudes. 

supplanented his questionnaire with data gathered by interviewing 
French host family merabers and professors of the American students. 

He found thatr ccnpared to a non-ti:aveling control groupr the 
alumni were: (1) personally more tolerant in accepting people who 
differed from themselves; (2) more aware of significant intcrcultural 
contributions to life in the twentieth century; (3) more frequent and 
active participants in internationally-related activities; and (4) 
more inclined to endorse policies which promote the freer exchange of 
ideas, goods, and people among countries. 

In bar 1964 doctoral dissertation, Emily Girault surveyed stu- 
dents v*io spent six months studying at the Stanford University Center 
in Germany. Data on attitude dianges were collected in the following 
categories: students' views of Americans and Germans; stereotypic 
thinking; awareness of public affairs; perception of purpose in study 
abroad; perc^tion of changes in themselves; and reference group 
identification. Girault interviewed the students in three groups: 
those about to dqpart for Germany; those recently returned; and those 
who had been back in the U.S. for eighteen months. 
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Girault r^rted that the students who had studied abroad were 
more sensitive to international problems and that overseas e^rience 
tends to reduoe stereotypic thinking. 

Kafka (1968) examined the effects of a sumner study abroad pro- 
gram at Justin Morrill College (Michigan State University) on world- 
roindedness. Saopson and Smith's Worldmindedness Scale (1957), the 
Rokeach Dogmatism Scale (1960), the Differential Values Inventory, and 
a demographic questionnaire were ackninistered in a pretest/posttest 
design to 81 overseas travelers and a group of 127 students who did 
not travel abroad* 

Kafka reported that no variable was related to changes in world- 
mindedness and that increases in worldmindedness by the study abroad 
groi^) were not large enough to be statistically significant. He 
questioned whether the Worldmindedness Scale was sensitive enough to 
detect attitude diange during a brief sojourn abroad. 

Herman (1970) studied attitude change in 87 American Jewish 
students who ^nt an academic year studying at Hebrew University in 
Israel. Data were collected before, during, and after the e?^rience, 
as well as one year later using questionnaires, interviews, observa- 
tions, diaries, essays, and letters. 

Herman determined that students increased in the strength of 
their feelings of being Americans and that there was a significant 
decline in the students* view of similarity among Jews in culture, 
customs, behavioral characteristics, and appearance. Herman's find- 
ings supported Smith's (1955) contention that pre-experience attitudes 
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are strong predictors of post-experience attitudes. 

Participants in Kalamazoo College's foreign study progr?-^ in 
Africa, France, Germanyr and Spain during three academic terms in the 
late 1960s were the subjects of doctoral research by Smith (1970). 
Ttie study used consistency theory as a framework to investigate the 
effects of program structural duracteristics and student trait-exper- 
ience program characteristics (e.g.r breadth of exposure to non- 
Americans, presence of an American subculture, course differences, and 
satisfaction with the program) upon the attitudes, values, and inter- 
ests of program participants. 

Smith gathered data using t.«e College Entrance Examination 
Board's foreign language reading and listening test and the Allport- 
Vemon-Lindzey Study of Values scales a960) Smitl:. reported that 
breadth of exposure to non-Americans and presence of an American 
subculture were the two program characteristics most significantly 
related to producing change in student attitudes, values, and inter- 
ests. He also found that students who interacted with Americans and 
non-Americans alike experienced the most change during study abroad. 
With regard to program structure, the most changes were found in 
students who lived with host families and who received instruction in 
English (or a mixture of English and the host language) rather than 
just in the host language. 

In a study of the Goshen College Study-Service Trimester program, 
Allan Pfnister (1972) examined the program's iiic>act on 120 students 
i*io spent 14-weeks overseas in various locations. TWo control groups 
were used: one which studied abroad for a six month period and another 
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which renained on the Goshen canpus* Pfnister used attitude scales 
and opinion inventories along with interviews to collect data for the 
study. He r^rted significant increases on 11 of 16 items groiq>ed 
into four categories measuring himan relations, critical thinking, 
humanistic values, and vocational orientation. 

Bower (1973) studied attitudinal duinge ac ng 12 American college 
juniors and seniors who spent 14 weeks in Alexandria, Egypt partici- 
pating in a Tarkio College (Missouri) study abroad program. He also 
focused on the correlation of attitude diange with personal and case 
data. Bower used two instruments developed by O.J. Harvey, This I 
Believe and Conceptual Systans T^t, to measure change related to 11 
dimensions and factors: openness; candor; externality; evaluativeness; 
optimism; cynicism; siraplicity/conplexity; divine fate control; need 
for structure and order; interpersonal aggression; and anonle. 

Bower correlated attitude dianges with data from several couroes: 
documentation of the nature of the intercultural e^qperience comtnon mo 
all participants; documentation of the nature of the intercultural 
e^qperience unique to each subject; subjects* perceptions of overseas 
experiences; and demographic data. Data regarding perceptions were 
gathered using applicative statements, activity resources arid inter- 
views, and test scores from the ROi^each Personal Opinion Questionnaire 
and the Allport-Vemon-Lindzey Profile of Values. 

Bower concluded that the amount of positive change compared to 
negative change and no change was so small as to challenge many of the 
assunptions of stu^ abroad which argue that openness, flexibility, 
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and sensitivity to diange are fostered by study abroad programs. 
Bowers* results must be viewed with caution because of small sample 
size and lack of a control groi^. 

Syracuse University juniors participating in two study abroad 
programs centered in Amsterdam and London ccqprised the sample for a 
1973 study conducted fay Yin to examine attitude change in study abroad 
students. The esqperimental grwp weis matdied to a non-traveling 
control group fay sex, year, major. Stem's Activities Index Need 
Ccqponents, verbal SAT scores, and GPA, Yin gathered attitude data 
using four subsections of the Onnibus Personality Inventory (OPI) 
(Autonomy, Complexity, Altruism and Estheticism), Sampson's Worldmind- 
edness Scale, the Internationalism Scale, anecdotal reports, ai^ taped 
d^riefing sessions. 

Yin failed to find significant differences between the experimen- 
tal and control grocps on the subsections of the OPI; however signifi- 
cant differences were reported on the Worldroindedness Scale and Inter- 
nationalism Scale in coq^ring the Amsterdam group with the control 
group. Yin reported that analyses of diaries and taped discussions 
showed that the overseas experience did affect a wide ^)ectrun of 
social, economic, political, cultural, environmental, and religious 
attitudes. 

Yin concluded that the consequences of study abroad as revealed 
by formal instruments are disappointing; yet consent analysis of 
anecdotal r^rtd suggest otherwise, even though many of the reports 
were contradictory within and among individuals. Yin noted that the 
consequences she derived from anecdotal information should be regarded 
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as Ijypotheses rather than conclusions. 

Davies (1974) endeavored to identic variables within the back- 
ground of study abroad students and within their study abroad experi- 
ence which might relate to the student's perception of whether his/her 
study abroad experience was positive or negative. The data were 
collected using the 13 experimental categories found on the first two 
revisions of the Individual Opinion Inventory (Form A); pre and post- 
test scores on the SAT Foreign Language Listening and Reading Examina- 
tion; SAT mathematics and verbal scores; sex; parental occupation; 
length of stay abroad; major; extent of previous travel; and years of 
high school foreign language study. Davies established the criteria 
ot positive and negative study abroad experiet)ae according to the 
subjects' re^Kxises on selected items of the Individual Opinion Inven- 
tory. 

Davies determined that: (1) students who felt less favorable 
toward their home institution were more positive about their study 
abroad experience; (2) students who were more actively involved in 
their own learning perceived their study abroad esqperience as more 
positive; (3) students with greater cultural appreciation were more 
positive about study abroad; and (4) students who had the greatest 
increase in personal development perceived their overseas experience 
as the most positive. 

nie design Which Marion (1974a) used in his doctoral research was 
discussed in detail in Chapter I. In his study, Marion used an Ante- 
cedent Questionnaire (demographic information), a Transactions Ques- 
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tionnaire (experiences in Europe) and pretest and posttest scx>res on 
attitudinal scales to examine attitude diange in 90 juniors at the 
University of Colorado who studied in England, France, Germany, and 
Italy in 1972-73. 

In general, Marion ascertained that students who had only a poor 
to fair foreign language ability, a non-social orientation as to 
interests, fewer foreign and more American friends, and who visited 
fewer foreign countries during the program became more conservative, 
more nationalistic, more negative toward their host country, and more 
positive toward the United States. The same was true of students ^o 
studied in France or Italy and who were more conservative and na- 
tionalistic on the attitudinal pretests. Marion found that the oppo- 
site types of students changed in the opposite ways. He concluded 
that **the stud^ abroad esqperience may reinforce rather than change 
attitudes" (p. 13). Marion's study suffered from the lade of a con- 
trol groi:^. 

In 1974, Murphy reported on his study of a group of 57 Indiana 
University students who participated in an overseas study program. A 
group of 24 non-overseas study students at Indiana served as a conpar- 
ison group. Murphy investigated selected aspects of study abroad 
including the effects of satisfaction with the program and site of the 
program on worldnindedness. Locus of control was used as a person- 
ality variable for purposes of studying personality c'ifferences and 
wor Idnundedness . 

Murphy discovered significantly different mean scores on world- 
mindedness between the experimental and control groins but no signifi- 
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cant differences on worlcinindedness between internally and externally 
oriented study abroad students. Murphy concluded that neither satis- 
faction with the program nor the site of the program appeared to 
affect worldhnindedness scores. 

James (1976) used interviews to collect information about the 
impact of study abroad on the attitudes of U.S. students stuJying in 
France during the winter of 1972-73. The Omnibus Personality Inven- 
tory iOPl) provided descriptive background data. A follow-cp ques- 
tionnaire one year later permitted students to report changes or to 
elaborate on developments. James reported that over 90% of the stu- 
dents responded positively regarding the value of their study abroad 
e3q)erience. He found that the greatest gains came in duunges in self- 
confidence, self-esteem, a()preciation of capabilities and worth, im- 
proved interpersonal skills, and understanding of the strengths and 
weaknesses of American culture. 

In 1976 Nash used a longitudinal design to study the effects of a 
year abroad in France on the self-realization of a group of University 
of Connecticut juniors. Nash's sanple was initially composed of 41 
study abroad students; 32 French language majors conprised the control 
group. Nash adntiinistered questionnaires to the two groups throughout 
the year, but there was considerable sample attrition by the fifth 
administration of the questionnaire vAiich occurred almost a year after 
the first. At that time only 16 lembers of the overseas group and 24 
control group manbers remained in the study. 

De^ite Nash's sanple attrition and his use of non-validated 
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^uestionnairesr it is significant that he discovered evidence of 
increased autoncrayr an ejqpansion or differentiation of selfr and a 
greater interest in international affairs in the overseas group based 
on differences between the first and fourth questionnaires. These 
increases, however, did not persist when the fifth questionnaire was 
adninistered three months after the program's conclusion. 

Approximately 1,500 Antioch College students traveled abroad in 
the 1960s as participants in Antiodi's edacation abroeKl program. 
Abraros (1978) sent a 13-page questionnaire to 670 of these students to 
examine program benefits. A total of 500 questionnaires was returned, 
330 of which proved usable for analysis. Abrams sent aqpplicable parts 
of the questionnaire to 200 ccnparable students viio were at Antioch in 
the 1960s. Ninety*four usable re^Hxises were received. 

Abraros concluded that the more a student was imnersed in the cul- 
ture, the more satisfaction and impact were realized by the student. 
Twelve years after the e3q)eriencer 79% of the alumni responded with 
positive feelings about the program. Abrams also found that a high 
percentage of alumni ccnpleted undergraduate degrees, attended grad- 
uate schor^T, earned doctorates, and became involved in international 
activities. 

Hensley, Sell and Fishel (1978) examined the question of whether 
the attitudes of 52 student participants in Kent State University's 
1977 Geneva Semester Program would change with regard to worldroinded- 
ness, si:(3port for the United Nations, self-esteem, and tolerance of 
ambiguity as a result of study abroad. Re^nses of the overseas 
group were con|>ared with responses of 17 students in a class on inter- 
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national organization at Kent State. With the exception of self- 
esteem, the researchers found no evidence of significant attitude 
change. 

The same study addressed Whether attitude change would be signif- 
icantly related to two key independent variables— closencis of contact 
with non-Americanp and overall enjoyment of the overseas experience. 
Multiple regression analysis provided strong evidence that both varia- 
bles helped to account for attitude diange in tolerance of ambiguity — 
a trait which actually decreased as a result of the program. Close- 
ness of contact with non-Americans was determined to be related to 
increases in self-esteem. 

These results are not consistent with the generalization of 
effect or halo theory proposed by Salter and Teger (1975) who contend 
that enjoyment of the overseas experience is the key to positive 
attitudinal diange. Hensley, Sell and Fishel found strong support for 
Smith's (1955) contention that what an individual's attitudes will be 
after study abroad is determined more by a priori attitudes than by 
experiences encountered while away from home. The major conclusion of 
the study was that brief experience abroad has a limited iiqpact on 
attitudes. 

Klineberg and Hull drew similar conclusions about the effects of 
study abroad on attitudes. In 1979, they studied attitudinal change 
in a project which involved foreign students in eleven countries. 
Their research suggested that stud|y abroad has little effect on atti- 
tudes toward host nationals. Since American students abroad expressed 
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frustration in making contact with the local population, Klineberg and 
Hall ^peculated that this inability to develop contacts contributed to 
a slight decline in attitudes toward host nationals on the part o£ the 
American students studying abroad. 

In one of the few studies involving comnunity college study 
abroad programs. Baker (1980) evaluated the effects of a six-week 
study program on attitudes of worldmindedness. She also examined the 
relationship between worldroindedness and participant satisfaction with 
the program. Her sanple included 19 students who studied overseas and 
34 control group members who were enrolled in beginning French and 
American literature courses on the hone caiqpus. Eaker administered 
the Sanpson and Smith (1957) f«orldmindedness Scale in a pretest/post- 
test design along kuth two questionnaires she developed to evaluate 
satisfaction with the program and perceptions developed overseas. 

Eaker reported no significant difference between the experimental 
and control groups with regard to worldmindedness. She did, however, 
find that a subgroup of overseas students that was classified as anti- 
worlckninded on the pretest scored significantly higher on the post- 
test. She also reported that piavious travel by the program partici- 
pant was the variable influencing a large portion of attitudes of 
worldmindedness. Tliere was a very low correlation between satisfac- 
tion with the program and worlchnindedness. Eaker attributed the lack 
of difference between the experimental and control groups to the short 
duration of the stay abroad. 

A second study involving community college students was reported 
fay Owynne in 198L In her doctoral researdi, Owynne focused on the 
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relationship between a semester's study abroad and attitudes of world- 
nindedness and tolerance. Only 55 of 274 overseas program partici- 
pants at Rockland Conmunity College responded to pre and posttests. 
These 55 students conprised the experimental groi^. This low rate of 
return (20 percent) dictates that Gwynne*s findings be viewed with 
caution. The control group consisted of 100 Rockland students who did 
not travel abroad. Gwynne collected demographic information aiK3 ad- 
ministered the Wdrldaindedness Scale and the Social Distance Scale to 
both groups in a pretest/)posttest design. 

A significant increase in worldnindedness was discovered in the 
overseas group but there was no significant difference in tolerance. 
None of the demographic variables was found to be a predictor of 
either attitude. 

Pyle (1981) used the Student Develc^xnent Task Inventory (SDTI) to 
study college students who participated in an overseas service- learn- 
ing experience. Ccxqpared to the control group, Pyle determined that 
the overseas grocp*s scores were significantly different on the total 
inventory. Significant differences were also found on the Autonomy, 
Mature Lifestyle, and Interdependence subtests. Hie control group 
mean scores were not significantly different for any of the 13 vari- 
ables in the study. Subjective comments frcm the participants were 
congruent with the statistical findings. 

Deborah Sell and Ridiard Craig (1982) used Q-sort methodology to 
identify different types of attitude change in differait types of 
individuals. They r^rted that most students undergo a profound 
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change in attitudes toward host nationals^ but that individuals with 
different a priori attitudes change their views in different ways. 
Sell and Craig also contend that even an orientation course alone can 
dramatically alter student attitudes; for soae students, a semester* 
long orientation course affected attitudes more than a semester 
abroad. 

Participants in the Goshen College Study-Service Trimester (SST) 
pjogram were the wabjects of researdi by Kauffitnann (1983) to determine 
the relationship between selected aspects of personal development and 
the study abroad experience. Almost all students at Goshen, whidi is 
affiliated with the Mennonite religion, spend a trimester in Honduras, 
Belize, Costa Rica, China, or Haiti. Kauf£niann administered the 
Omnibus Personality Inventory (OPI) to students immediately prior to 
coranenoement of the SST program, again at its conclusion, and a final 
time one year later. He also used a series of structured interviews 
to determine personal impact of the experience. Eighty-one students 
at comparable Menncnite-af filiated colleges served as a control group. 

Kauffmann ascertained that SST students showed a greater incrt.ase 
in self-esteem, independence, interest in reflective thought, and 
interest in the welfare of others. Increases in participants' inter- 
est in reflective thought persisted one year later. To a great de- 
gree, Kauffmann based his findings on interview results since changes 
indicated by the OPI were usually generally less than the changes 
self -perceived by the participants. In a follow-up paper, Kauffmann 
and Kuh (1984) speculated that the debriefing interview v^i^h was used 
to estimate development also encouraged further development. Such 
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^peculation is consistent with what Sanford (1962) suggested two 
decades earlier. 

A study conducted by Bennett (1985) investigated an intercultural 
coRiaunication training program involving 181 college students enrolled 
in study abroad programs in France, England, or Germany. After par- 
ticipating in the two-day program which was conducted during their 
stay abroad, each student re^xxided to a questionnaire about study 
abroad goals, a post-program evaluation survey, and an instrument 
designed to assess cultural self-awareness. 

Bennett found that the program adboinistrators and students ex- 
hibited a high degree of conseisus on six goals for study abroad and 
that cultural self -awareness iiqproved significantly as a result of the 
two-day workshop. 

Studies Involving Secondary Students or Adolescents 

Secondary school students have been the subjects of numerous 
studies involving travel abroad, but not nearly to the extent of their 
college age counterparts. Hie literature regarding high school youth 
is particularly important to the current study since several re- 
searchers, when conparing high school travel and college foreign study 
experiences, maintain that high school students abroad have a greater 
opportunity to acquire new perq)ectives and question personal values 
than do college students who are concentrating on academic programs 
(Rhinesmith, 1980; Wattenroaker, 1979; Hoeh and Spuck, 1975). 

Hofman and Zak (1969) reported on their study of the relation- 
ships between attitudinal change and the amount of interpersonal 
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contact of overseas travelers vith host nationals. The researchers 
administered pre and postquestionnaires concerning attitudes towards 
the Jewish religion and Israel to 90 American and Canadian boys and 
girls ages 14 to 18 who ^nt a suniter in an Israeli camp. Closeness 
of contact was measured at two different times by eight camp counsel- 
ors to determine high -»d low contact groips. 

Hie high contact group increased significantly in more favorable 
attitudes on all nine subscales of the quest ioruiai res. The low con- 
tact group showed no chanos on six of the subscales and became less 
favorable toward three ocher subscale issues. 

Rose (1969) collected data from a sample group of 77 American 
teenage exchange students rmdoraly selected from 1,027 youths v*o 
participated in the Youth For Understanding (YEU) Exchange Student 
Progr^ of Ann Arbor, Michigan in the suniner of 1968. The purpose of 
her research was to examine the relationship between the YFO exchange 
experience and social distance toward 16 ethnic groups as measured by 
the Bogardus Social Distance Scale. 

Using a pretest/posttest design and no control group. Rose re- 
ported positive and significant attitudinal change on the part of the 
exchangees toward each of the 16 ethnic groups. R'>se failed to dis- 
cover aiy relationship among selected demographic variables and the 
observed attitudinal changes. 

In a study involving sejond- language learning in adolascents, 
Barnwell (1970) reported on doctoral research conducted tc decerraine 
the effectiveness of a foreign exchange program conpared to tradi- 
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tional classroom instruction. Although the total score for the ex- 
change group (as coraputed by summing over pre and posttest measures) 
was larger than the cont ol groipr the difference was not significant. 
Barnwell called for further research into attitudinal changes which 
take place as a result of student exchange programs. 

Gardner and Lambert (1972) developed and analyzed measures of 
attitudes^ motivation^ language aptitude^ and achievanent in a second 
language. In their study^ th^ found adiievennent in French among 
English-speaking high school students to be related to attitudes 
toward French Canadians and interest in learning French. 

Bidcnese (1974) r^rted on work done in the mid-1960s to eval- 
uate the psychological iirpact of a year-long German language program 
conducted in Marburg^ Germany for American high school students. 
Although the study was lacking in experimental rigor, he reported that 
participants corrected preconceived ideas about Europe, increased 
their German language skills, became familiar with the aost culture, 
and matured as scholars and persons. 

Another stxidy by Gardner, Kirby, Sraythe, Dumas, Zelman and 
Bramwell (1974) evaluated a bicultural excursion prograra for eighth 
grade students who pai-ticipated in a four-day trip to /mother linguis- 
tic/cultural community. Gardner et al. reported that students gained 
an appreciation of the other connunity, developed more favorable 
attitudes toward that group, and increased their interest in learning 
a second la^^guage. 

Hoeh and Spuck (1975) used a pretest/posttest design to examine 
the effects of a three-phase acculturation process on language skill 
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development and scxrial and personal attitudes of 15 secondary school 
Frendi students from Michigan who participated in an exdiange program 
in France. Ttie acculturation process included: (1) living with Frendi 
families; (2) attending a French high school; and (3) touring selected 
parts of France. Three instruments were used in the study: (1) The 
MLA-Cooperative Foreign Language Tests; (2) SEMDIF-Seroanic Differen- 
tial of Attitudes Toward Self and French People; and (3) SATLIF- 
Student Attitudes Toward Life in France (developed by the researdi- 
ers) . 

Besides r^rting increases in language skill developnientr Hoeh 
and Spuck found evidence to indicate positive changes in self-concept. 
Ttie research indicated that the school phase of the program was not as 
well received nor as productive as it could have been. The accultura- 
tion process in general did produce more favorable and realistic 
student attitudes toward French people. 

Stewa t (1976) studied changes in the values and personalities of 
New Zealand adolescents participating in an AFS exdiange program to 
the United States. Stewart surveyed 200 youths who traveled to the 
O.S. between 1954 and 1969 and conducted a pretest/posttest rtudy of 
New Zealanders who traveled to the U.S. during the 1970-71 school 
year. A group of their nominated best friends served as a control 
group. Stewart used several existing scales in his research includ- 
ing: the Wilson-Patterson Conservatism Scale (1968); a New Zealand 
adaptation of the Australian Ethnocentrism Scale (Beswick & Hills, 
1969); the Allport-Vemon-Lindzey Study of Values (1960); the Sixteen 
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Personality Factor Questionnaire (Cattell^ 1949); and the Shostrora 
Personal Orientation Inventory (1963). 

Stewart reported that e^^en though both the experimental and 
control groi:^ decreased in conservatism, the AFS students who were 
university students were more conservative than the general population 
of university students in New Zealand. Although ethnocentrisra de- 
creased in both groups; the overseas groi:p showed a greater decrease 
in that characteristic. The exchangees also became more conventional, 
uncontrolled, theoretical, and social during their year abroad than 
their nominated best friends. In self-reports following their return, 
75% of the AFS students reported at least one favorable diange in 
personality development, including self-confidence, independence, and 
self -awareness . 

Vomberg and Grant (1976) studied attitude change in 44 adoles- 
cents from the U.S. and Canada who lived with host families in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil while attending school there. Four attitudinal scales 
were administered in a pretest/posttest design. 

No significant changes were observed on any of the scales exc^t 
for social distance with respect to specific ethnic groups. Attitude 
changes appeared to be related to sex, achievement, and age of sub- 
jects. There was also a significant correlation between the students' 
enjoyment of their hcmestays and changes in attitudes toward Bra- 
zilians. Ttie findings were limited by the small sanple size and lack 
of a control grouf). 

Clement.. Gardner, and Snythe (1977) assessed the attitudes of 379 
eighth grade anglc^one students before and after an exchange program 
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in Quebec City^ Canada. A group of 198 students who did not partici- 
pate in the program served as a control group. The experimental group 
was divided into two grotps — one judged as having a high amount of 
contact with Quebec residents and the other judged as having low con- 
tact with local residents. At the conclusion of the prograrar members 
of the high contact group were found to exhibit more positive atti- 
tudes toward Frendi Canadians and the Frendi language Lhan members of 
he low contact groc^. 

One of the most rigorous studies to date involving the study of 
adolescents traveling abroad was the work of Cigdem Kagitcibasi (1978) 
who studied 200 Turkish participants in a 10-month AFS program. A 
group of 200 Turkish secondary students made up the control group. 
Kagitcibasi developed a scale consisting of 118 questions which were 
ad^ted from: (1) two scales she developed; (2) Srole*s Scale of 
Anoroia (1956); and (3) abridged versions of Sampson and Smith's World- 
mindedness Scale (1957) and Rotter's I-E Scale (1966). 

Kagitcibasi found that the overseas students increased in world- 
mindedness and decreased in authoritarianism and religiosity as com- 
pared with the control group. She also found partial support for her 
hypothesis that the overseas group would increase in internal control. 

For her master's thesis, Kormos (1978) evaluated a one-^nth 
exchange program involving anglophone and francophone students to 
study the effectiveness of the exchange in altering specific attitudes 
and motivations toward second-language acquisition. The study used a 
pretest/posttest/post-posttest design with an experimental and a con- 
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trol group. 

Korroos reported that both the Frendi- and English-speaking ex- 
diange students developed a more positive attitude toward the other 
linguistic group in the short-term, but that the changes did not 
persist over time. 

High school Spanish students who participated in an Indiana 
University foreign language honors program for seven weeks in the 
sumnners of 1979 and 1980 were the subjects of doctoral researdi by 
Gregory Armstrong (1981). A pretest/post test design was used to 
assess Spanish language competencies and attitudinal scales were used 
to study attitudes toward Mexico and learning Spanish. 

Armstrong concluded that language conpetencies increased more in 
the seven weeks than would normally have been expected in a full-year 
traditional course. Attitudes (which were initially very positive) 
did not appear to change as a result of the program. Armstrong also 
surveyed 120 program alumni and found that the program fostered con- 
tinued study of Spanish and that alumni perceived themselves as having 
acquired greater maturity and a more positive self-conc^t because of 
the program. 

In 1981, Desrochers and Gardner undertook another examination of 
the Canadian program cited earlier which features four-day trips by 
eighth grade students to a French speaking ccrannunity. They found that 
participants who had more interaction with French Canadians (by either 
self-r^rt or peer judgment) developed more favorable attitudes to- 
ward the comnunity and the French language, felt less anxious about 
using French, and professed more intention to ^ak French than con- 
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trol group members. Parents of participants also expressed more 
favorable attitudes toward their children having contact with French 
Canadians and toward learning French. No relationship was found 
between the parents* language-related attitudes and those of their 
children. 

Hopkins (1982) studied 209 adolescent exdiange students in order 
to identify variables related to successful overseas experiences. Her 
sample included students from Latin America studying in the U.S. and 
students from the U.S. studying in Australia. To measure personality 
chMige, Hopkins adainistered the Loevingcr Sentence Conpletion Test 
(L.CT) to students upon their arrival in the host country. At the end 
of their stay, she sent questionnaires to the students, their host 
families, and local re^^resentatives of the exdiange organization to 
obtain data on the students* personal characteristics and background. 
Along with the LSCT results, data from the questionnaires were used as 
independent predictor variables. Measures of the students* success 
\.^re the dependent variables. 

From her data, Hopkins constructed 14 dependent scales to measure 
student success and 19 independent scales (including two from the 
LSCT) to measure personal and background characteristics. Hopkins 
correlated the two LSCT variables with each of the 14 dependent scales 
and used multiple regression to determine which cotnbinations of inde- 
pendent variables might be related to each measure of overseas suc- 
cess. 

In both ca3es, the correlations were only moderate to low indi- 
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eating that although a relationship may have existedr roost of the 
difference between successful and unsuccessful stuf^'^nts went largely 
unexplained* When she used extrane groups analysis to examine highly 
successful students versus very unsuccessful students^ Hopkins found 
that the predictor variables did distinguish between the two groups 
for eight of the 14 criteria of overseas effectiveness. She also 
found that for three of these eight criteria^ the results of the LSCT 
distinguished betweai the two groi^. 

When Hopkins ^lit the entire san|>le into •'failure" and "success" 
groups as distinguished by students tAio returned heme early or dianged 
host families more than once, six measures of personality or back- 
ground significantly distinguished between the success and failure 
groups. This time, however, the results of the LSCT did not discrimi- 
nate between the two gr'xps. 

Wood, Bostwick, Childers, Fredland, and Rumbaugh (1982) surveyed 
57 participants in the Rotary International Exdiange Program between 
1971 and 1980 to examine how their political, social, and cultural 
attitudes differed from a group of 38 non-participant control group 
mentbers. A 28-itan scale wa^ usexS co measure student (pinions on the 
need to accept foreign differences; desirability of world peace; 
openness to educational, social, and political change; and personal 
inpact of the program. 

nie findings revealed that the exchange participants developed 
greater feeling of re^nsibility toward and acceptance of other 
people. Exchangees were also slightly more opposed to supporting U.S. 
views, right or wrong, than the non-participants. As viewed by par- 
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ticipantSr the program brought about essential and desirable personal 
change. Hie roost irtportant finding was that changes in the attitudes 
of the participants were not only lasting but that the changes inten- 
sified over time. 

AFS undertook a major study in 1981 to determine the impact of 
the AFS exchange e^^rience on over IrlOO high sdiool participants, 
nie results of the study were reported by Hansel in 1985 and 1986. In 
1978-79r AFS created a questionnaire by asking returned students to 
define personal characteristics that had been affected by experience 
abroad. The returnees were then asked to write statements illus- 
trating the b^vior of hypothetical individuals who possessed those 
characteristics to varying degrees. The finished statenients were used 
to develop scales for a self-rating questionnaire which related to 17 
personal characteristics. The instrument was piloted in 1980 and 
adninistered in a pretest/posttest design to all program participants 
in 1981. A groi^ of 160 students that applied for AFS exchanges but 
did not travel abroad served as a control grocp. 

Hansel reported that the overseas groi^ showed statistically 
significant increases on 10 of the 17 characteristics. Findings of 
particular relevance to the present study included increases in adapt- 
ability, awareness of opportunities, critical thinking, independence, 
and re^nsibility for se.lf. It is worth noting that students who 
went abroad for only a summer showed greater increases in adaptability 
than students who were overseas for eleven roontlis. There were no 
significant differences between the experimental and control groups on 
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scales related to personal growth and maturity, open-mindednesSf or 
self-confidence. Hansel also reported that students who had traveled 
abroad prior to applying to AFS exhibited relatively higher pretest 
scores than students who had never traveled. 

Studies Involving 4-H Manbers 

National 4-H Council in Washington, DjC. is responsible for 
administering a number of international youth exchange programs, roost 
notably the International Four-H Youth Exchange (IFYE). Ttie IFYE 
program began in 1948. Participants travel abroad for periods ranging 
from six wedcs to six months and usually live and work with host 
families. To date, over 3,100 youths frcn 49 states have traveled 
overseas on the IFYE program (National 4-H Council, 1985a). The 
Council also provides input into administration of the 4-H/Labo Ex- 
diange. 

Hie ardiives of National 4-H Council contains rq)orts of studies 
dating i>ack to 1952 which evaluated Council international programs 
(National 4-H Council, 1986b). Unfortunately, almost without e«:ep- 
tion, these studies serviced only organizational needs and focused on 
adninistrative and physical aspects of 4-H Council exchanges. The few 
studies which focused on outcomes were generally lacking en^irically 
and of little value from the standpoint of research. There are a few 
studies, however, that have some relevance to the current study. 

The IFYE program was the focus of doctoral research by T^nney 
(1969). Tenney set out to determine the correlation and interaction 
of both personal and program characteristics of IFYE alumni in roles 
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promoting international understanding. The dependent variables were 
perception of role iinportance and role performance. Tenney's sample 
consisted of 47^ alumni and a control groiqp of 94 applicants who were 
not selected for the program. 

Selection for this program is ccitpetitiver yet Tenney failed to 
account for a priori differences yittidti may have existed between the 
two grocqps. As a result, his findings are suspect. He reported no 
significant relationship between perception of role inportance and the 
overseas experience but did find a significant correlation with role 
performance. He discovered no significant difference between leader- 
ship and resource capacities for either role inportance or perfor- 
mance. 

Johnson and Tedrick (1986) reported on Johnson's master's thesis 
work at North Tfexa*5 State University undertaken to determine to what 
extent the IFYE program affected the personal growth and develcproent 
of participants. The sample consisted of 82 youths between the ages 
of 15 and 22 from 27 states who traveled to western Eur<pean countries 
for six weeks. A questionnaire developed by Johnson contained 13 
questions related to kncwl^x3ge about the target host country and eight 
items related to attitudes or opinions of the participant toward 
target host nationals. 

Using a t-test for the comparison of mean pretest and posttest 
scores, Johnson determined that participants showed a significant 
increase in ki:owledge about the host country on ten of the 13 ques- 
tions. Johnson failed to find any significant changes on seven of the 
eight items related to opinions and attitudes. The one exception was 
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an item regarding overall knowledge of the target host country. This 
item seemed to be more related to the 13 knowledge questions than to 
questions about attitudes and opinions. 

This study had some methodological problems: a control group was 
not usedp the extent of pre-trip orientation provided by the partici- 
pant's state 4-H staff was not accounted for, the pretest was adminis- 
tered after some of the pre-departure orientation was coitpleted, and 
the researchers intimate that the posttesting environment was less 
than ideal. Therefore, the results can only be considered as tenta- 
tive. 

American and Japatyese participants in the 4-K/Labo Exchange were 
the focus of d 1986 master's thesis by Woody at the University of 
Tennessee. The purpose of the study was to gain knowledge concerning 
the relationships among personal characteristics of 4-H and Labo 
members and exchange activities. The bulk of the study dealt with 
statistical descriptions of the participants and their activities. 
The study did not address changes in personal development or person- 
ality. Woo<fy*s sample consisted of 20 Tennessee 4-H club members who 
lived in Japan for a month and 37 Labc menbers who spent one month in 
Tennessee during the summer of 1985. The study was structured so that 
a control group would have served no particular purpose. Ihis re- 
search would have made a more valuable contribution to the field if it 
had been underpinned by a theoretical model and had not dealt almost 
exclusively with demographic descriptions. 
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Suanary 

The studies reviewed in Oiapter II were included because of one 
or more of the following reasons: (1) contribution to the field of 
educational interchange in general; (2) special significance to the 
problem being studied in this thesis; and/or (3) significance as 
research focusing on previous 4-H youth exchanges* 

All the studies reviewed here have attenpted to examine how the 
personalities, attitudes, and values of individuals are affected by 
traveling abroad. Chapter I discussed sonie of the problems associated 
with studying international interdiange, addressed why a greater num- 
ber of erqpirically sound studies have not been conducted, noted some 
of the flaws that commonly diaracterize research in the field, and 
discussad the need for additional study. The studies cited, even the 
most anpirically sound, illustrate how some of these probl^is and 
flaws manifest themselves in the literature. 

Hansel (1984) listed several factors drawn from the literature 
which mast be taken into account when studying the effects of an 
international experience on the traveler: 

(1) length of the sojourn 

(2) frequency and quality of contact with host nationals 

(3) nationality of the sojourner and type of connunity he 
or she is from 

(4) country and size of coranaunity in which the sojourn 
takes place 

(5) age and sex of the sojourner 

(6) activities of the sojourner while in the host country 

(7) attitudes of the sojourner prior to the experience. 
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A review of the literature also suggests that se^^eral methodolog- 
ical factors contribute to the enpirical soundness of research assoc- 
iated with travel abroad, niese include: 

(1) using a generalizable sample data pool 

(2) employing a carefully selected control group 

(3) including a theoretical base 

(4) forming testable hi'potheses 

(5) selecting valid instrunentation 

(6) supplementing data gathered using instruments with 
interviews, written connients, and other subjective measures 

(7) seeking a degree of homogeneity within the sanple and the 
esqperience being studied 

(8) using a pretest/posttest design with followup 

Although it is unlikely that ary research project could incorpor- 
ate all these factors, the study being reported here takes into ac- 
count, as much as possible, the legacy of the literature: the experi- 
mental and control groups were of adequate size; the control group was 
nominated by the overseas group; the design is based on a tested 
model; a highly valid and reliable instrument was selected; a pre- 
test/posttest/post-posttest design provided measurements over time; 
testable hypotheses were developed; and the 4-H/Labo Exchange offeree' 
the hcroogeneil^ of each participant living with one host family for 
one month in one country. 
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Chapter III 
Methodology 

The purpose cf this stucSy was to determine whether changes in 
personality functioning occur in teenagers participating in one-month 
homestays abroad* Specifically, the study was designed to provide 
answers to the following questions: 

(1) How was the direction and degree of personality change 
(if any) in youth who participated in homestays abroad 
significantly different fron marbers of the control 
group who stayed at home? 

(2) Wnich of these significant personality changes (if any) 
persisted four montlis later? 

In attempting to answer these s::astionr, the following null 
hypotheses were tested: 

(1) There no significant difference in the directions 
and degrees of personality changes for the exchange 
group as ^vxnpared to the control group. 

(2) No significant relationship exists among any of the 
antecedent variables and any of the outcome or sus- 
tained outcome variables for the ex< r^vqe group. 

This chapter is divided into four sections. The f ir^it section 
describes the two questionnaires and personality instrument used in 
the study, a description of the sanple is provided in the second 
section. The third section discusses the data collection procedures 
and returns. The data analysis techniques are outlined in the final 
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section. 



Descript'on of Instruments 

TV^o questionnaires developed specifically for the study and the 
California Psychological Inventory ^l) were used to collect data 
from each experimental and control group mertber. 

Participant Information Questionnaire. A questionnaire was de- 
veloped (Appendix B) to collect information frcra the exchange and 
control groups for the the following antecedent variables: age; sex? 
place of residence; years enrolled in 4-H; nunber of older broth- 
ers/sisters; number of younger brothers/sisters; number of broth- 
ers/sisters living at home last school year; canposition of family; 
race; religion; number of hours each week spent with friends; member- 
ship in clubs other than 4-H; previous international travel by nerabers 
of ininediate family; previous experience in hosting international 
guests; languages (other than English) ^ken in the home; nuittoer of 
semesters of foreign language study; family income; perceived academic 
achievement; years of paternal and maternal education; and percent of 
exchange trip expenses paid by participant (not applicable to control 
group) . 

Exchange Activities Questionnaire. A questionnaire was developed 
(Appendix C) to collect information from the exchaiige group for the 
following transaction variables: whether participant lived with a 
Japanese host family whose son/daughter had previously been hosted by 
U.S. participant's family; age difference in years betwee.i participant 
and host brother/sister; and the number of children living in the 
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Japanese home. In addition, participants responded to eight Likert- 
type items which provided information about: participants' perception 
of the overall horoestay experience; perception of the Labo Camp exper- 
ience; like/dislike of Japanese food; effect of not qpeaking Japanese 
on the homestay experience; Japanese language skills acquired; time 
spent with host brother/sister; perceived closeness to host family; 
and perc^tion of dissonance with host brother/sister. Control group 
members did not complete the Exchange Activities Questionnaire. 

The first question on the Exchange Activities Questionnaire also 
provided information about the number of times (if any) that the 
exchange participant's family had previously hosted a Labo macber. 
This information was used as an antecedent variable. 

The California Psychological Inventory. Scores on the 18 scales 
of the CPI provided additioi al antecedent variables for the study. 
The differences between the pretest and posttest CPI scores provided 
the outcome variables; differences between pretest and post-posttest 
scores furnished the sustained outcome variables. 

The CPI is a widely-used personality inventory that has been the 
subject of numerous reliability and construct validation studies and 
is an increasingly popular research tool. The CPI was the second most 
frequently used personality inventory in research with adolescents 
from 1969-1973 (LeOnes, Evans, Karnei, & Lowry, 198C). 

The inventory is intended primarily fur use with 'Viorraal" (non- 
psychiatrical ly disturbed) individuals. The CPI is a largely self- 
adninif,tere3r paper-and-pencil instrument which features a 12-page 
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reusable booklet and an answer sheet. The answer sheets are hand* 
scorable using a set of templates (Gough, 1975). 

The test booklet contains 468 statenients written at a fourth 
grade reading levels 12 of which appear twice for a total of 480 
items. Most of the statements con^dst of reports of coranKxi behavior 
patterns, custcnary feelings, opinions, and attitudes about social, 
ethical, and family matters. The test is designed for qroixp adndnis- 
tration, but can be administered individually or by mail. Respondents 
mark each statement true or false by placing an '*X" in the appropriate 
box labeled or "F" on the answer sheet. Although there is no time 
limit, most subjects finish the CPI in about one hour. 

The content of the CPI is much less objectionable than the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) fron which the CPI 
draws 178 of its items. Tho CPI has been used with subjects from ages 
12 to 70 although the content is generally geared more to students and 
young adults than to older individuals. A few of the items are not 
a^jplicable to subjects in the late elementary and early junior high 
grades. In ^ite of this problem, Gough states that the results are 
still meaningful (Gough, 1975; Megargee, 1972). 

Accumulated evidence suggests that the scales measure what their 
titles indicate (Baucoro, 1985). Baucom state? that suninarizing well 
over 1,000 CPI references is not possible, yet many of the correla- 
tions between individual CPI scales and relevant external criteria 
fall in the .2 to .5 range. He notes that such relationships are 
typical in personality research an^l that extremely high correlations 
are unlikely since the scales were developed to assess rather broad 
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behavioral tendencies. 

rhe focus of the 18 CPI scales is interpersonal behavior or 
social interaction. Therefore the concepts which Gough chose for 
assessment are "folk concepts — aspects and attributes of interpersonal 
b^vior that are to be found in all cultures and societies, and that 
possess a direct and integral relationship to all forms of social 
interaction** (Gough, 1968, p. 57). Therefora, by measuring sudi 
traits as tolerance, sociability, responsibility, etc. the CPI at- 
tenpts to measure traits vAiich are among those most likely applied by 
individuals to one another in describing their everyday b^iavior 
patterns and traits (Megargee, 1972). 

Gough (1968) cites several advantages for sea. ;ed on his 
selected ^ Ik conc^ts: 

(1) Because of the cross-cultural applicability of folk 
concepts, a scale developed in any one culture has at 
least presumptive relevance for b^aviors in any other 
culture. 

(2) The variables are meaningful and readily understood by 
the user. 

(3) Because of the *^power of folk concepts/ they can be 
used to validly predict future behavior in the same 
context (p. 58). 

Gough believes that tests should be useful and usable tools for 
the prediction of b^avior. Therefore, in his scale construction he 
placed greater f^qphasis on what Caqpbe' 1 (1960) termed practical 
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validity than he did on trait or construct validity (Megargee^ 1972). 

Gouqh (1968) says: 

The purpose of eadi scale is to predict what an individual 
will c!o in a ^^ecified context and/or to identify indivi- 
duals who will be described in a certain wsy. Itiese aims 
are iiqportant both theoretically and practically and should 
be distinguished from the more oonnion goal in inventory 
measurenaent of trait specification. If a scale is intended 
to define a unidimensional trait of personality, then it 
nust meet minimal statistical requirements of internal homo- 
geneity, domain reliability, and factorial independence. 
However, if the purpose of a scale is to forecast what a 
person will say or do, and/or how he will be described by 
those v/tio know him well, then these statistical considera- 
tions become relevant if, and Yily if, it can be shown that 
the predictive utility of the measure is iiqproved by their 
fulfillment (p. 56). 

The CPI yields 18 scores: Dominance; Ca(>acity for Status; Socia- 
bility; Social Presence; Self-acoeptanoe; Sense Well-being; Ite^>on- 
sibility; Socialization; Self-control; Tolerance; Good Iiqpression; 
Commnality; Achievement via Conformance; Adiievement via Indepen- 
dence; Intellectual Efficiency; Psychological-mindedness; Flexibility; 
and Femininity. 

In the California Psychological Inventory Manual , Gough (1975) 
explains the purpose of each of the eighteen scales: 
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(1) Dominance (Do) - To assess factors of leadership abil- 
ityr dominance^ persistence^ and social initiative. 

(2) Cecity for Status (Cs) - To serve as an index of an 
individual's capacity for status (not his actual or 
achieved status). Hie scale attaipts to neasure the 
personal qualities and attributes which underlie and 
lead to status. 

(3) Sociability (Sy) - TO identify persons of outgoingr 
sociable, participative tenperainent. 

(4) Social Presence (Sp) - To assess factors such as poise, 
spontaneity, and self-confidence in personal and social 
interaction. 

(5) Se 1 f -acceptance (Sa) - To assess factors such as sense 
of personal iiorth, self-acoq>tance, and ce^city for 
independent thinking and action. 

(6) Sense of Well-being (Wb) - Td identify persons who 
minimize their worries and caqplaints, and who are 
relatively free from self-doubt and disillusionment. 

(7) Responsibility (Re) - To identify persons of conscien- 
tious, re^nsible, and dependable disposition and 
temperament. 

(8) Socialization (So) - To indicate the degree of social 
maturity, integrity, and rectitude which the individual 
has attained. 

(9) Self-control (Sc) - To assess the degree and adequacy 
of self-regulaticin, self-control, and freedom from 



iiopulsivity and self-centeredness. 
(10) Tolerance (To) - To identify persons with permissive^ 
accepting^ and non- judgmental social beliefs and atti- 
tude. 

^11) Good limpression (Gi) - To identify persons capable of 
creating a favorable inpression, and who are concerned 
pbout how others react to them. 

(12) Catramality (On) - To indicate the degree to whidi an 
individual's reactions and responses correspond to the 
modal ("ccmmon") pattern established for the inventory. 

(13) Achievement via Conformance (Ac) - To identify those 
factors of interest and motivation which facilitate 
achievement in any setting where conformance is a posi- 
tive behavior. 

(14) Achievement via Independence (Ai) - To identify those 
factors of interest and motivation which facilitate 
achievement in any setting where autonomy and indepen- 
dence are positive bdiaviors. 

(15) Intellectual Efficiency (le) - To indicate the degree 
of personal and intellectual efficiency which the indi- 
vidual has attained. 

(16) Psycho 1 oq ica 1 -mindedness (Py) - To measure the degree 
to which the individual Is interested in and responsive 
to the inner needs, motives, and experiences of others. 

(17) Flexibility (Fx) - To indicate the degree of flexibil- 
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ity and adaptability of a person's thinking and social 
bdiavior. 

(18) Fqnininity (Fe) - To assess the masculinity or feminin- 
ity of interests* (High scores indicate more feminint? 
interests, 1cm scores more masculine*) 

the California Psydiological Inventory was seiJKrted as an instru- 
ment for this study because it is widely used in adolescent researchr 
has undergone extensive validation testing, is well-suited for the age 
groi5> being studied, may be easily adnainistered by mail, and because 
its content is not generally objectionable to parents or youth partic- 
ipants* Furthermore, Cough's folk conc^t theory vAich underlies the 
scale construction makes the CPI both theoretically and practically 
sound for use in studying personality change associated with interna- 
tional youth exchange* 

Description of the Satqple 

Four-H is an informal educational youMi program of the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service which is part of the land-grant university in 
each state* 

Travel abroad opportunities are made available to 4-ri club mem- 
bers as part of the 4-H international program. Nationally, the 4-H 
international program is administered by the National 4-H Council in 
Washington, D*C* 

Bie 4-H/t-abo Exchange is one of several travel abroad opportuni- 
ties available to 4-H club members. Labo is a Japanese youth organi- 
zation that offers a program of integrated language learning and 
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cultural exploration to Jepanese adolescents. Each sunnier, approxi- 
mately 150 4-H club members travel to Japan and about 1,200 Japanese 
Labo members travel to the U.S. as part of the exchange. Each partic- 
ipant lives with one host family for one month. 

The Participant Information Questionnaire, Exchange Activities 
Questionnaire, and CPI were administered to 154 adolescent 4-41 club 
members from 21 states Who traveled tc Japan for one month hanestays 
during the sumner of 1986 as part of the 4-HAabo Exchange. 

The Participant Information Questionnaire and the CPI joete also 
adoinistered to a peer control group ccqprised of 112 adolescents 
(from 19 states) lAo did not travel abroad. Members of the control 
groi:^ were nominated by the exdiange participants. Each exchangee was 
asked to nominate a friend who is also enrolled in 4-H, who is the 
same sex and approximate age as the overseas participant, and who had 
not previously hosted an international guest oc traveled abroad. The 
Exchange Activities Questionnaire was not administered to the control 
group since the control group members did not participate in the 
exchange. 

In Table 1, a demographic profile of the overseas group and the 
peer control group is presented. 

A review of the demographic data reveals that the experimental 
and control groc^ were wel^ -matched demographically. Ttie modal age 
in both groups was 15 years; 80% of members of both groups %#ere 
between 13 and 16 years old at the time of the pretest. Males com- 
prised 39% of the overseas groi^ and 31% of the control grocp. Ap- 
proximately 85% of members of both groups resided in towns of less 
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than lOrOOO pc^lation or in rural areas. 

The Mann-Whitney U-test (discussed later in this diapter) was 
used to analyze the experimental and control group antecedent data to 
determine if the tv#o groi^ viere statistically corqparable. The re- 
sults of that analysis is shown in Table 2. There were no significant 
differences between the groi;ps excqpt for the following variables: 

(1) The overseas group had been enrolled in 4-H an average 
of 0.76 years longer than the control group fp < .01). 

(2) The exchange grocp members had 0.34 fewer brothers and 
sisters living at home than the concrol group (p < 
•05)— perh^ indicating that families with fewer chil- 
dren can better cfford overseas es^riences for their 
offspring. 

(3) Family members of the overseas group had traveled 
abroad significantly more than family members of the 
control group. Previous travel by the participant's 
father r mother ^ and brothers/sisters were found to be 
significant at the .05, -Olr and .01 levels respective- 
ly. Previous travel by the overseas participamt was 
significant at the .05 le.el. These significant dif- 
ferences were expected since the overseas participants 
were ashed to nominate a peer control group member who 
had not previously traveled abroad. 
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Table 1 

Demogzapbic Profile of B^qperimecital and Control Groups 



Group 



Tr a i t Exper imental Control 

N«154 N«112 



Mean Age (Years) 14.99 14.81 



Age in Years (%) 



<12 


0.6 


0.9 


12 


4.4 


6.3 


13 


12.7 


15.2 


14 


18.4 


18.8 


15 


26.6 


29.5 


16 


22.2 


17.0 


17 


11.4 


5.4 


18 


2.5 


4.5 


>18 


1.2 


2.7 


Males (%) 


39.2 


31.3 


Females (%) 


60.8 


68.8 


Residence (%) 






Earn 


40.6 


41.7 


Rural, non-farm 


29.7 


24.1 


Town <10,000 pc^lation 


16.8 


18.5 


Town 10,000-50,000 population 


5.8 


11.1 


Suburb of central city 


3.9 


1.9 


Central city over 50,000 pc^lation 


3.2 


2.8 


Years Enrolled in 4-H 


5.87 


5.12 


Hours Spent Wieekly with Friends 


13.15 


14.73 


Years of Puiental Education 






Father 


14.83 


13.99 


Mother 


14.47 


13.49 
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Significant Differences BetMeen Selected Experimental and 
Control Group Variables As Determined By Nann-fiiitn^ 0-test 



Group Mean Rank 



Variable 


Exp. 


Ctrl. 


U 


Z 


2-tailed p 


Age 


140.13 


128.97 


8116.5 


-1.180 


.2378 




Sex 


131.03 


141.81 


8141.0 


-1.346 


.1784 




Hesioenoe 


1J1.04 


in 10 


8221.0 


-0.258 


7963 




Years in 4-H 


146.01 


121.79 


7312.5 


-2.525 


.0116 


** 


Brothers/S isters 


127.47 


148.11 


7548.0 


-2.288 


.0221 


* 


Grades 


iJl. l7 


1j!^.2o 


OIOO.5 


-0.877 


.3804 




C cull ±Y XiKaJUIB 




inA 91 




1 one 
—J . oO J 


.0001 


*** 


Hrs. ffeekly 
wicp menus 














1 m 


IJo. /O 


8602.0 


-0.476 


.6340 




No. of Club 
















X JO . JO 




OOA7 >^ 
o04 ' . 3 


/NAT 

-O.CSi 


.9276 




Previous Travel 














Uj c aul6r 




X JO . 04 


7nc^1 ^^ 


—1 .yj / 


.0528 


* 


Previous Travel 














oy nuuiier 


117 fin 
XX / .ou 


1 AO ni 

X4Z.UX 


OZoZ.U 


—J .03 / 


.0022 


** 


Previous Travel 














by Brothers/ 














Sisters 


114.04 


135.10 


5919.0 


-2.859 


.0042 


** 


rrevious Travel 














by ''xchangee 


117.70 


131.08 


6394.0 


-2.086 


.0370 


* 


Hosbeo co reign 














Guests 


97.81 


186.39 


2953.5 


-10.652 


.0000 


*** 


No. of Foreign 














Guests Hosted 


173.51 


82.75 


2940.5 


-10,177 


.0000 


*** 


Studied Foreign 














Language 


134.71 


136.62 


8723.0 


-0.229 


.8193 




No. Seniles ters of 














Foreign Lang. 


139.33 


130.10 


8243.0 


-1.043 


.2970 




Education Level 














of Father 


144.43 


122.90 


7437.0 


-2.261 


.0237 


* 


Education Level 














of Mother 


148.14 


117.67 


6851.5 


-3.267 


.0011 


*** 


* 


p < .05 


** p < 


.01 *** p 


< .001 
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(4) In naninating control group mend^ers, the overseas group 
was asked to nominate friends who had not previously 
hosted an international guest; this factor accounts for 
the significant difference between the two groips in 
their history of hosting experience (p < .00001). 

(5) The annual family incomes of the overseas group members 
were significantly higher (p < .0001) than the incomes 
of the control group members* families; the means indi- 
cated a difference of approximately $9,000 annually. 
This difference may relate to the enhanced ability of 
wealthier families to afford overseas experiences for 
their 1 ' idreru 

(6) The levels of paternal and maternal education for the 
experimental groi?) were significantly higher (p < .05 
and .001 re^>ectively) than the control groi^). Parents 
of the overseas groip maiibers had conpleted slightly 
less than one additional year of education on ^he 
average. 

There were significant differences in the pretest mean scores of 
the two groups on five of the 18 scales of the California Psycholaj- 
ical Inventory. The ex^ arimental groip exhibited higher scores on 
four scales: Capacity for Status, Social PreSiHice, Sense of Well- 
being, and Tolerance (p < .01 for all four scales). The c trol group 
was significantly higher on the Femininity scale < .01) as was 
predicted because of tfte larger percentage of females in the control 
group. Hie differences on the other four scales cannot be explained 
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by the sex coqpob .ion of the two groups since females usually score 
slightly higher on three of the four scales (Gough, 1975). 

Data Collection Procedure and Return Rates 

Four-H members who participated in the 4-H/tabo Exchange travelv 
to and from Japan in two large groups ^aced two days apart Groining 
was done for logistical purpo5;es. Group A arrived in Japan on July 
20, 1986 and departed on August 20. Group B arrived on July 22 and 
departed or. August 22. 

Mail Procedures and Confidentiality. The mailings to the experi- 
mental and control grot^ members were conow ted using procedures 
adapted fi.om Dillman (1978). All cover letters were personalized by 
merging information from a datab ise into letters generated by a word 
processor. As a guarantee of conf identiality^ respondents were asked 
not to write their names on the questionnaires or CPI answer sheets. 
The postpaid, return envelopes sent to the group members were pre- 
addressed back 'o the researcher using his actual mailing address^ but 
also included a non-existent building room number which, in actuality 
was an identifying number uniquely assigi^ed to each respondent. In 
this way, responses coulc 1 tracked. 

Group members were advised that their participation in the re- 
search was not required and that they could withdraw at any time by 
notifying the researcher. 

Nomination of Control Group. On June A, a letter (see Appendix 
D) explaining the research) project was mailed to each of the 167 4-H 
merrbers scheduled to participate in the exchange. Each exchangee was 
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asked to nominate a friend to serve in the control group hy returning 
a nomination form developed for that purpose ^ee Appendix E). A 
postcard reminder and, eventually, another nomination form were sent 
to non-re5^ndents (see Appendixes F and G). 

This procedure resulted in the 167 overseas participants nomina- 
ting a total of 160 peer control group members. 

Pretest. On June 18, a packet was mailed to each exchange par- 
ticipar The packet contained an explanatory cover letter (see 
J^spendixes H and I), a copy of the Participant Information Question- 
naire (see Appendix B), a CPI test booklet, a CPI answer sheet and a 
postage-paid return envelope. The same packet was mailed June 18 to 
the control group menibers along with an apprc^riate explanatory letter 
(see Appendix J). Control group menibers nominated after June 18 were 
mailed materials as their names were received^ 

A follow-up postcard w<is mailed on July 2 to non-respondent ex- 
change group and control group members. On July 15 a new set of 
materials was mailed to control group members who had not responded by 
that date. Exchange group members viho had not responded prior to 
arrival m Tokyo on July 20 or 22 were asked to conplete materials at 
that time. 

After receiving the initial mailing containing the CPI, 154 (92%) 
of the 167 exchangees agreed to participate in the study and completed 
the pretest materials. Of the 160 nominated control group members, 
112 (70%) agreed to participate in the study and returned the pretest 
materials. 
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Mild resistance to some of the CPI's statements was encountered 
as evidenced from written statements received from youths or parents 
of the youths who elected not to participate ir the research. Written 
comnents also indicated these youth or their parents expected to see 
test items related q)ecifically to Japan anchor the exchange and, 
therefore, they could not see the relevance of the CPI. Even con- 
sidering this mild resistance, the acceptance rates of these two 
grocps of adolescents were still gratifying. 

As predicted, a lower percentage of nominated control group 
members agreed to participate in the study since their only incentive 
was the promise of an un^)ecif ied "ft^ gift" at the conclusion of the 
project and any organizational allegiance to 4-H. 

Posttest. During de-briefing in Tokyo on either August 19 or 21 
(imnediately prior to returning to the U.S.), eadi exdiange partici- 
pant re^ Landed a second time to the personality inventory and com- 
pleted the Exchange Activities Questionnaire (see ^^spendix C). \ 97% 
response rate was achieved. 

On August 18, all control group members were mailed a packet con- 
taining a cover letter (see Appendix L), the CPI test booklet, and a 
CPI answer sheet to re^nd to a second time. A reminder postcard 
and, eventually, a new set of materials (see Appendixes M and N) were 
sent to non-re^)ondents. This procedure resulted in 85 (76%) of the 
control grotp members returning the posttest. 

Post-posttest. Four months later, on Decent ^r 2, both groqps 
were mailed another set of CPI materials for completion along with a 
cover letter (see Appendixes 0, P, and Q). A reminder postcard, a 
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raninder letter, and, eventual ly, a new set of materials were mailed 
to non-req>ondents in both groups (see ^^pendixes R, S, T, and U). 
All data from the post-posttest hc»d been collected by January 15, 
1987. Of the 154 overseas group member::* 127 (82%) completed the 
post-posttest; of the 112 control group makers, 81 (72%) owpleted 
the CPI for the third time. 

Data Analysis 

Most of the antecedent variables were measured on interval 
scales. A few of the cmteoedent variables were measured on nominal, 
nominal -didiotomous, or ordinal scales. All the outcome and sus- 
tained outcome variables were measured on continuous scales. 

Analysis of covariance (AMOOVA), the Mann-Whitney U-test, and 
the Kruskal-Wallis one-way analysis of variance were used to measure 
the significance of the relationships among the antecedent variables 
and the outcome and sustained outcome variables. 

Analysis of Co-variance. ANOOVA was used to determine if the 
mean change scores (outcome and sustained outcome variables) for the 
exchange group and control group were significantly different. The 
null hypothesis in ANOOVA is that the groups being conpared are sam- 
ples taken from the same population. ANOOVA was enployed because this 
method statistically equated the participants as to pretest differ- 
ences so that the posttest and post-^>osttest scores reflected dif- 
ferent amounts of change for eadi of the participants on the outcome 
and sustained outcome variables. 

ANOOVA uses three types of variables: (1) continuous dependent 
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variables; (2) categorical factor variables; and (3) continuous vari- 
ables whidi are covaried in the design. In this study, a 2 x 2 x 2 
ANC30VA was used to individually analyze each of the dependent outcome 
and sustained outcome variable . The antecedent variables relating to 
(1) previous family travel abroad, (2) previous hosting of interna- 
tional guests, ^wd (3) gro^ tes^rimental or control) were used as 
factors in the analysis. Each of these factor variables had two 
values. Zlm co-varied continuous variables were the CPI pretest 
scores for eadi of the respective CPI scales and the respondent's 
annual family income. 

ANOOVA assumes the basic parametric assunptions (Glass, 1972) 

that: 

(1) The sample'^ were random samples from defined populations. 

(2) The samples were indq)endent. 

(3) The dependent variable was measured on at least an 
interval scale. 

(4) Hie dependfent variable was normal ly distributed in the 
population. 

(5) T!tie population variances were equal. 

Mann-Whitney U-test, the Mann-Whitney U-test (also known as the 
Wilcoxon test) is a non-parametric statistic that was developed to 
test the nul 1 hypothesis that two independent random samples have been 
drawn from the same population or from two populations with the same 
distribution. If it is assumed that two sanples are obtained from 
populations with the same form and dispersion, any difference would 
reuult only from the difference in the location of the two distribu- 
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tions. Hie Mann-Whitney U-test is^ then^ the nonparametric equivalent 
to the normal distribution's t-test for testing the difference between 
the means of two independent saitples (Siegel, ]956). 

Nonparametric tests like the Mann-Whitney U-test (and the 
Kruskal-Wallis ANOVA discussed below) are g^ierally less powerful than 
theit parametric counterparts but are useful in situations «^re 
parametric procedures are not ^ropriate — for example, when the data 
are nominal or ordinal, or yUnen interval data are from a nonnormal 
distribution (Siegel, 1956). Both statistics are nondirectional. 

In this study, the Mann-Whitney U-test was used to examine inde- 
pendent sub-populations of selected antecedent variables with two 
values (sub-{)opulations) to determine vihether the two independent 
groups were from the same population or significantly different. 

The Mann-Whitney U-test assumes that the two randcxn saqples are 
ind^)endent samples (but not matched pairs) for which the measurements 
are at least at the ordinal scale. The samples need not be equal in 
size (Siegel, 1956). 

Kruskal-Wallis Analysis of Variance. The Kruskal-Wallis one-way 
analysis of variance (MIOVA) is a non-parametric test that is very 
similar to the Mann-Whitney U-test except that the Krujkal-Wallis 
ANOVA is used when there are more than two independent saiiples. Tbe 
Kruskal-Wallis test is the noc^rametric equivalent of the one-factor 
completely randomized design of the analysis of variance. The null 
hypothesis tested is that the several populations have the same dis- 
tribution, with the alternative hypothesis being that at least one 
population is different (Siegel, 1956). 
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In this researdi, the Kruskal-Wallis ANOVA was used to stucJy 
independent subpopulations of selected antecedent variables with 
more than two values (subpopulations) to detemine whether the inde- 
pendent groups were from the same population or significantly dif- 
ferent. 

The Kruskal-Wallis test assumes that the several samples are 
mutually independent (not matched) for which the measurements are a^ 
least at the ordinal scale. The saqples need not be equal in size. 
No assunptions are required about the forms or variances o£ the dis- 
tributions, for such differences as well as differences in level can 
constitute the basis for rejecting the null hypothesis (Siegel, 1956). 
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Chapter IV 
Results 

this chapter is divided into two sections. The results of using 
analysis of covariance to coofiare the CPI posttest and post-posttest 
scores for the two groi^ in the study are discussed in the first 
section. Hie results of using nonparametric statistics to examine the 
relationships among selected exchange group antecedent variables and 
the outcome and susteined outcome variables are presented in the 
second section. 

Hypothesis 1 

The first null faypaJiesis tested was that there is no significant 
difference in the directions and degrees of personality changes for 
the exchange group as canpared to the control group. Analysis of 
covariance was used to determine if the CPI posttest and post^)osttest 
scores for t ie two groqps were significantly different. If the means 
of the scores were not significantly different, then the null hypothe- 
sis would be accepted; if they were significantly different, then the 
hypothesis would be rejected. 

Each of the 18 dependent outcoro variables and 18 sustained 
Oiitccme variables were analyzed in a 2 x 2 x 2 ANCOVA design; three 
antecedent variables, each with two values, %iere used as factors in 
the analysis. The three variables described previous family travel 
abroad, history of hosting international guests, and group (oversells 
or control) for each of the cases. The CPI pretest scores and the 
respondesita* annual family incomes were covaried in the design. The 
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variables designated as factors and covariates were determined by 
studying the differences between the experimental and control groups 
using the Mann-Whitnty U-test (see Table 2 in Chapter III). 

In coofpleting the Participant Information Questionnaire, re^xxi- 
dents in both groups answered four questions regarding previous inter- 
national travel involving members of their inmediate family: (1) 
travel by father; (2) travel by mother; (3) travel by brothers and/or 
sisters; and (4) travel by the respondent personally. The raw data 
provided by tiiese four questions were initially treated as four s^- 
rate variables, each with two values (yes/no). Using the Mann-4<hitney 
0-test to look for differences between the two study groins revealed 
significant differences on all four variables— the overseas partici- 
pants* families had a more extensive history of travel abroad than the 
control qrwp menbers* families. Because of this finding, the data 
for these four variables were used to coqpute a fifth independent 
variable relating to previous foreign travel by any family member (s) 
(althou^ not recessarily at the same time). Because it proved to be 
richer than any of the other four travel variables alone, this new 
variable was used as one of the three factor variables in the 
2x2x2 ANCOVA design. 

As a result of using analysis of covariance to examine the CPI 
posttests and post-fosttest scores for the overseas and control 
qroaps, the null hypothesis was re.^^^ed at the .05 level of probabil- 
ity for three of the 18 CPI scales. Analysis determined that the 
posttest scores were significantly different for the two groups on 
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three of the CPI scales: (1) Coranunality (On); (2) Achievenent via 
Independence (Ai); and (3) Flexibility (Fx). A number of relation- 
ships ainong the factor variables in the design were also found to be 
significant on these sane three scales. Analysis also revealed sig- 
nificant factor variable interactions . i a fourth scale — Sense of 
Well-being (Wb)— although the groq? differences on this scale were not 
significant. A discussion of the findings related to each of these 
four scales follows. Time 1 refers to the tine of the pretest. Time 2 
refers to the tine of the posttest, and Time 3 refers to the time of 
the post-posttest. 

Comnunality (QQ. Conmunality does not measure a pure concept 
like other scales of the CPI. Instead, On indicates the degree to 
which ar. individual's reactions anc^ zetgoases correspond to the modal 
pattern established for the inventory. In constructing the On scale, 
Gough selected those items from the total inventory that were answered 
in a positive direction by 95% or more of the respondents in normative 
samples (Megargee, 1972). 

Table 3 presents the results of using ANOOVA to test the signifi- 
cance of the difference in the mean posttest scores of the two qroops 
on the Qi scale of the CPI. 

The mean posttest On scores for the overseas and control groups 
were demonstrated to be significantly different (p < .05). Although 
both qcoaga decreased in On between TimD 1 and Time 2, the overseas 
group's mean scores decreased significantly more. 

This decrease in On by the exchange group is viewed as a positive 
outcome of the exchange experience. Clinically, high On scores are 
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interpreted as reflecting an overly cxmventional attitude. Some of 
the adjectives Megargee (1972) uses to describe individuals low in Cm 
include courageous, daring, pleasure-seeking, reckless, and unconven- 
tional, as opposed to rigid, stern, cautious, and formal. 



T^le 3 



Tests of Signif icanoe for Posttest Camaunality (On) 
Osing Analysis of Covarianoe 



Source of 
Variation 


Sum of 
Squares 


DF 


Mean 
Squares 


F 


Sign, of 
F 


Within Cells 


3882.24 


187 


20.76 






Regression 


740.22 




370.11 


17.83 


.000 


Previously Hosted 
FOREIGN GUESTS 


2.55 


1 


2.55 


.12 


.726 


History of Family 
TRAVEL ABROAD 


12.49 




12.49 


.60 


.439 


EJ^rimental vs 
Control GROUP 


119.13 




119.13 


5.74 


.018 * 


FOREIGN GUESTS 
by TRAVEL ABROAD 


145.63 




145.63 


7.01 


.009 ** 


FOREIGN GUESTS 
by GROUP 


32.26 




32.26 


1.55 


.214 


UriAVBa ABROAD 
by GFdOUP 


169 .0\ 




169.01 


8.1^ 


.005 ** 


FOREIGN GUESTS 
by TRAVEL ABROAD 
by GROUP 


21.78 




21.78 


1.05 


.307 


* p < 


.05 *« 


p < .01 


*** p < 


.001 
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Variation in On attributable to family travel abroad and hosting 
of international guests was significant at the .01 level, but is not 
as easily accounted for as the variance between the two groups. Cell 
means for these interactions inply that the differences are attributa- 
ble to previous hosting experience rather than previous travel by the 
family. The time between the pretest and posttest essentially com- 
prised the sunnier school vacation for both groups. The On mean scores 
decreased between the pretest and posttest for every cell in the 
analysis, but tiie decrease was greater for youths who had hosted 
international guests. By the post^>osttest in December, the mean 
scores had increased again, almost to their former levels. 

"fsc between-grocp variation attributable to previous family tra- 
vel abroad was significant at the .01 level. Ihe cells means for both 
groups decreased between Time 1 and Time 2 but the mean decreases fo^ 
the overseas group were mudi greater. Ttie most significant decrease 
in Cm was for experimental group mmbers whose families had not pre- 
viously experienced travel abroad. 

Flexibility (Fx). The Flexibility scale was developed to identi- 
fy people who are flexible, adaptable, and even somewhat changeable in 
their thinking, b^iavior, and teqperament (Gough, 1968). Individuals 
scoring high on Fx are likely to be iiifulsive, relaxed, somewhat 
disorganized and untidy, tolerant of uncertainty and ambiguity, and 
non- judgmental regarding views about moral standards and ethical pro- 
scriptions (Megargee, 1972) . 

Table 4 presents the results of testing for significant differ- 
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ences between the two study groups with regard to Fx posttest scores 
using analysis of covarianoe. 



Table 4 

Tests of Signif icanoe for Posttest Flexibility (Fx) 
Osioj Analysis of Covarianm 



Source of 
Variation 


Sum of 
Squares 


DF 


Mean 
Squares 


F 


Sign, of 
F 


Within Cells 


1715.14 


187 


9.17 






Regression 


454.72 




227.36 


24.79 


.000 


Previously Hosted 
FOREIGN GUESTS 


7.30 




7.30 


.80 


374 


History of Family 
TRAVEL ABROAD 


21.52 




21.52 


2.35 


.127 


E]q>eriinental vs 
Control GROUP 


43.82 




43.82 


4.78 


.030 * 


FOREIGN GUESTS 
by TRAVEL ABROAD 


8.31 




8.31 


.91 


.342 


FOREIGN GUESTS 
by GROUP 


11.07 




11.07 


1.21 


.273 


TRAVEL ABROAD 
by GROUP 


102.71 




102.71 


11.20 


.001 *** 


FOREIGN GUESTS 
by TRAm ABROAD 
fay GROUP 


22.34 




22.34 


''.44 


.120 


* p < 


.05 *♦ 


p < .01 


*** p < 


.001 
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The analysis demonstrated a significant difference between the 
mean posttest Fx scores for the experimental and control groups 
(p < .05). Although the posttest Fx scores for both groups increased^ 
the increase for the overseas group was significantly greater. 

It appears that this significant difference is largely attribu- 
table to previous foreign travel by the overseas Tarticipants* fami- 
lies — an interaction which had a significance of F of .001. Although 
the Fx of exchange participants frcm families with a history of travel 
abroad did not change between Time 1 and Time 2, participants whose 
families had not previously traveled increased in Fx significantly. 

When the ANCX)VA was repeated using previous travel by the father 
as a factor variable (as opposed to travel by any family member), the 
difference between the experimental and control groups had a .006 
significance of F. Repeating the analysis using previous travel by 
the mother produced a .021 significance of F; another ai^alysis using 
previous travel by brothers and/or sisters as a factor variable re- 
sulted in a .049 significance of F. In each of these three analyses. 
Fx did not charge for participants Whose father, mother, or brothers/ 
sisters had traveled abroad previously; conversely. Fx increased sig- 
nificantly for participants vAiose father, mother or brothers/sisters 
had not previously traveled overseas. The significance of F fluctu- 
ated depending on which family member had previously traveled abroad* 

Achievement via Independence (Ai). The purpose of the 
Adiievement via Independence (Ai) scale is to identify those factors 
of interest and motivation which facilitate adiievement in any setting 
t^ere autoncny and independence are positive b^aviors (Gough, 1975). 
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Megargee (1972) lists adjectives to describe individuals with high Ai 
scores: foresighted, independent, rational, original, and reflective. 

Table 5 presents the results of testing for significant differ- 
ences between the two study groups with rrsgard to Ai posttest scores. 



Table 5 

Tests of Significance for Posttest Achievement via Independence (Ai) 
Osing Analysis of Covarianoe 



Source of 
Variation 


Sum of 
Squares 


DF 


Mean 
Squares 


F 


Sign, of 
F 


Within Cells 


2145.96 


187 


11.48 






Regression 


1446.79 




723.39 


63.04 


.000 


Previously Hosted 
FOREIGN GUESTS 


16.10 




16.10 


1.40 


.238 


History of Family 
TRAVEL ABROAD 


8.88 




8.88 


.77 


.380 


Experimental vs 
Control GROUP 


49.50 




49.50 


4.31 


.039 * 


FOREIGN GUESTS 
by TRAVEL ABROAD 


5.67 




5.67 


.49 


.483 


FOREIQ^ GUESTS 
by GROUP 


8.04 




8.04 


.70 


.404 


TRAVEL ABROAD 
by GROUP 


2.98 




2.98 


.26 


.611 


FOREIGN GUESTS 
by TRAVEL ABROAD 
by GROUP 


.49 




.49 


.04 


.837 


* p < 


.05 ** 


p < .01 


*** p 


< .001 
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The mean posttest Ai scores for the overseas and control groups 
were shown to be significantly different fp < .05). Between Time 1 
and Time 2, the overseas group increased in Ai and the control group 
which remained at home decreased. None of the interactions among 
factor variables were significant. 

Sense of Well-being (Wb). The purpose of the Wb scale of the CPI 
is to identify those persons who minimize their worries and com- 
plaints, and vAio are relatively free from self-doubt and disillusion- 
ment (Gough, 1975). Seme adjectives used to doscribe persons who 
score high on the Wb scale include: conservative, d^ndent, inhib- 
ited, relaxed, calm, clear-thinking, and rational. Some adjectives 
vAiich describe persons vAio score low on the Wb scale include: awk- 
ward, defensive, unconventional, anxious, hurried, and restless 
(Megargee, 1972). 

Table 6 ^ows the results of using analysis of covariance to test 
for differences between the mean posttest Wb scores o£ the experi- 
mental and control groups. 

Although there was no significant difference xn mean posttest Wb 
scores for the experimental and control groups, some significant 
interactions among factor variables were apparent. 

The interaction between previous foreign travel by family members 
and the two study groups was significant with the significance of F 
determined to be .008. The mean pretest and posttest Wb scores for 
the control group members with either travel history did not change 
between Time 1 and Time 2. Therefore, the source of the variation 
appears to be the experimental grojp's travel history. 
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Table 6 



Tests of Significance for Posttest Sense of Well-being (Hb) 
Osing Analysis of Covarianoe 



Source of 
Variation 


Sum of 
Squares 


DP 


Mean 
Squares 


P 


Sign, of 
P 


Within Cells 


5170.76 


187 


27.65 






Regression 


3652.31 




1826.15 


66.04 


.000 


Previously Hosted 
FOREIGN GUESTS 


6.13 




6.13 


.22 


.638 


History of Family 
TRAVEL ABROAD 


23,52 




23.52 


.85 


.358 


Experimental vs 
Control GROUP 


53.74 




53.74 


1.94 


.165 


FOREIGN GUESTS 
by TRAVEL ABROAD 


217.97 




217.97 


7.88 


.006 ** 


FOREIGN GUESTS 
by GROUP 


74.00 




74.00 


2.68 


.104 


TRAVEL ABROAD 
by GROUP 


198.39 




198.39 


7.17 


.008 *** 


FOREIGN GUESTS 
by TRAVEL ABROAD 
by GROUP 


18.21 




18.21 


.66 


.418 



* p < .05 ** p < .01 *** p < .001 
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The nean Wb scores for the two overseas subgroips ftnanbers with 
atx3 without a history of previous family travel) were not different at 
Time 1; but by Tine 2 both mean Wb scores had decreased significantly 
and were significantly different. Overseas group merobers in both 
travel history subgroups decreased in Wb, but the decrease was much 
greater for the group members whose families had not previously trav- 
eled abroad. 

The variation in Wb attributable to the interaction between 
family travel history and previous hosting of international guests was 
significant at the .01 level, but the reason is not clear. Ttie varia- 
tion appears to be mostly assignable to previous hosting of foreign 
guests rather than to previous family travel abroad. Between Time 1 
and Time 2, youths in both study groups who had previously hosted for- 
eign guests decreased significantly in Wb regardless of whether their 
family had a history of travel abroad. 

Persistence of Changes Over Time. Analysis of covariance was 
also used to test the significance of the differences between the CPI 
pretest mean scores and the post-posttest mean scores (s^istained 
outcome variables) for the e35)erimental and control groups. No sig- 
nificant differences were found on any of the CPI scales at Tine 3. 
nie significant grotp differences found between the pretest mean 
scores and posttest mean scores (outcome variables) did not persist 
over time. 

Hypothesis 2 

Bie second null hypothesis tested was that no significant rela- 
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tionship exists among any of the antecedent variables and any of the 
outcome or sustained outcome variables for the exchange group. The 
Mann-Whitney U-test and Kruskal-Wallis analysis of variance were used 
to examine independent subpopulations of selected antecedent variables 
to determine whether the independent groups were from the same popala- 
tion or significantly different. 

Both of these nonparanetric statistics rank order the values of 
the d^endent outcome and sustained outcome variables for every case 
of each subpopulation. If the mean ranks of the subpopulacions were 
not significantly different then the null hypothesis would be ac- 
c^ted; if the mean ranks were significantly different then the null 
hypothesis would be rejected. 

As a result of using the Mann-Whitney U-test and Kruskal-W&llis 
ANOVA to examine the subpopulations of selected antecedent variables 
for the overseas group, the null hypothesis was rejected. The sub- 
populations of a number of antecedent variables were found to be 
significantly different with regard to their mean ranked values for 
the outcome and sustained outcome variables. Both these nonparametric 
statistics are nondirectional; the fact that the subpopulations were 
significantly different is the point of interest rather than the 
direction of the personality change itself. A discussion follows 
whicAi addresses the significant differences found among antecedent 
variable subpopulations. 

Previous Foreign Language Study in School. The Mann-Mhitney U- 
test was used to study the exchange group as categorized by two sub- 
populations: (1) youths with previous foreign language studyr and (2) 
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youths with no previous language study. 

A significant difference was found for only one of the outcare 
variables: Dcminance {p < .05). The two sul>-gron>s also had signifi- 
cantly different mean ranks on the Do scale at Time 3 Op < .05). At 
Tims 3, the two subpopulations were also significantly different for 
four other sustained outcome variables: (1) C24>acity for Status 
(p < .05); (2) Sociability (p < .05); (3) Social Presence (p < .01); 
and (4) Self -acceptance (p < .01). 

For all six variables, the youths who had not previously studied 
a foreign language dianged significantly more than youths who had 
studied a language in sdiool. 

Semesters of Foreign Language Study. Evidence of a trend relat^^ 
to previous stuciy of a foreign language is further supported by exam- 
ining the exc±3Uige group as categorized by nunber of semesters of 
foreign language study. 

The data gathered pertaining to number of semesters of foreign 
language stucfy in sdiocl were groiq)ed into four categories foe analy- 
sis: (1) no previous language study (N^2); (2) one or two semesters 
^-33); (3) three or four semesters (N-20); and (4) more than four 
semesters Uti^). 

As determined by the Kruskal-fiallis ANOVA, the four subpc^la- 
tions created by categorizing the data were significantly different 
with regard to dianges on five of the outcome variables: (1) Dominance 
(p < .05); (2) Sociability (p < .05); (3) Social Presence (p < .05); 
(4) Adiievement via Conformance (p < .05); and (5) Intellectual 
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Efficiency fp < .05). TWo of these dianges persisted at Time 3 re- 
sulting in the sub-pc^lations being significantly different on two of 
the sustained outcome variables—Sociability (p < .01) and Social 
Presence fp < .05). The independent sanples were also significantly 
different at Time 3 on the Self-acoeptance scale of the C3>I (p < .01). 

Examination of the mean ranks for each of the subpcpulations 
reveals a trend. For every outcome and sustained outcoae variable 
except one (Social Presence at Time 3)^ exdiangees who had previously 
studied a foreigu language for one or two semesters dianged the least. 
Exchangees who had studied three or four semesters of foreign language 
dianged the most. For all eight variables^ participants with no 
previous foreign language study dianged significantly more than youths 
who had studied a language for one or two sanesters. Ihe mean ranks 
of youths with more than four semesters of language study appeared to 
be generally unpredictable, perhaps because of the small nunber of 
cases (6). 

This evidence, ccnbined with the earlier findings regarding prev- 
ioa^ study of a foreign language (yes/no), indicates that (1) students 
\Aio had not studied a language dianged significantly; (2) students who 
had studied a language for one or two semesters dianged the least; and 
P) students who had elected to study a language for three or four 
Gemesters changed, not only significantly but roost of all. 

As has been noted, analysis indicated that exchangees who had 
studied a language dianged less than those who had not. It appears 
that this finding was influenced to a large degree by the diange 
scores of youths viho had studied a language only one or two semesters 
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rather than by the change scores of youths vitio had studied a language 
three or four semesters. 

Percent of Trip Expenses Paid By Participant. The data gathered 
pertaining to the percent of the trip expenses which were paid person- 
ally by tlie participant were reqrcmped for analysis into four categor- 
ies according to percent paid: (1) 75 - 100%; (2) 50 - 74%; (3) 25 - 
49%; and (4) 0 - 24%. 

Analysis using the Kruskal-Wallis ANOVA determined that the four 
independent subpopulations %iere significantly different with regard to 
the outcome variables on six CPI scales: (1) Dominance (p < .05); (2) 
Self -acceptance fp < JOl); (3) Responsibility (jp < .05); (4) Tolerance 
(p < .001); (5) Achievement via Independence (p < .05); and (6) Intel- 
lectual Efficiency fp < JOI). 

Examination of the mean ranks of the subpopulations on each scale 
indicates a trend. On all six scales, participants changed the roost 
who used personal funds to pay 75% to 100% of their trip expenses. On 
three of the six scales, exchangees who personally paid 24% or less of 
their expenses changed the least. The mean ranks of the intermediate 
subpopulations fluctuated in no particular pattern. 

History of Family Travel. The Mann-Mhitney U-test was used to 
examine the independent subpopulations for the five variables related 
to the history of foreign travel by participants and their families. 
Analysis determined that the subpopulations for three of the indepen- 
dent travel variables were significantly different with regard to 
certain dependent outcome and sustained outcome variables. 
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Analysis of the variable which described the history of foreign 
travel by an^ family manber (yes/no) revealed that the two subpopula- 
tions were significantly different for two sustained outcome varia- 
bles: Self--control (p < .05) and Good Impression fp < .01). As woi:ld 
be predicted from the earlier analysis of this variable using ANCOVAr 
youths whose families had no history of travel abroad a3q>erienced the 
most significant changes on both scales. 

The two subpopulations for the variable *mich indicated vAether 
the participants themselves had traveled abroad previously were sig- 
nificantly different for two outcome variables: Achi3vement via Con- 
formance (p < .05) and Femininity (p < .05). Youths who had not 
traveled abroad prior to the 4-H/Labo Exchange changed the most on 
^ese two scales. 

The two subpopulations of the variable which indicated whether 
the participant's father had previously traveled abroad were signifi- 
cantly different for the Tolerance outcome variable (p < .05) and for 
dianges on three of the sustained outccroe variables: (1) Social Pres- 
ence (p < .05); (2) Self -acceptance (p < .01); and (3) Socialization 
dp < .05). Participants whose fathers had not previously traveled 
abroad changed significantly more on all three sustained outcome 
variables. Oliis finding is consistent with the results described 
earlier which were obtained when thif: travel variable was analyzed 
using analysis of covarianoe. 

In the case of the Tolerance outcome variable, however, partici- 
pants whose fathers had traveled previously experienced the most 
significant changes. Itiis finding is an anomaly which defies explana- 
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tion and is inconsistent with other findings in the study. 

Persistence of Changes Over Time. Three of the antecedent varia- 
bles had indQ)eiytent subpopulations which were significantly different 
on one or more CPI scales at Tine 2 and remained significantly differ- 
ent at Tine 3. Three antecedent variables had subpopulations which 
were not significantly different at Tiite 2 but had become different by 
Time 3. Finally, three antecedent variables were conposed of subpopu- 
lations which were significantly different at Tiue 2 but the differ- 
ence did not persist to Time 3. 

Table 7 presents the findings related to significant differences 
in antecedent variable sul%)opulations at Tine 2 and Tine 3. 

Two of the antecedent variables had subpopulations which were 
significantly different at Tine 3 for Sociability. The subpopulations 
of three antecedent variables were different at Tine 3 for Social 
Presence. These two CPI scales assess factors and temperament related 
to social skills, poise, and self-confidence in social and personal 
interaction. The two subpo^lations for the variable related to 
previous foreign travel by the participant's father were significantly 
different at Tine 3 but not at Time 2 for Socialization, another scale 
which is closely related to Sociability and Social Presence. 

The only other notable result was that the subpopulations for the 
antecedent variable describing previous foreign language study were 
significantly different on only one scale at Tine 2 but five scales at 
Time 3. 
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T^le 7 



Bersisteooe of Significant Changes in Anteceden t 
Variable Si±popiilations Over Tiae 



Vims of CPI Scale 



Variable Name 



Time 2 



Time 3 



Previous Study 

of a Foreign Language 



Dominance 



Dominance 

Capacity for Status 
Sociability 
Social Presence 
Self-acceptance 



No. Semesters of 
Foreign Language Study 



Previous Foreign Travel 
by Any Faniily Member 



Dominance 
Sociability 
Social Presence 
Achievement via 

Conformance 
Intellectual 

Efficiency 



Sociability 
Social Presence 



Self-control 
Good Inpression 



Previous Foreign Travel 
by Participant 



Achievement via 

Conformance 
Femininity 



Previous Foreign Travel 
by Participant's Father 



Tolerance 



Social Presence 
Self -acceptance 
Socialization 
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Chapter v 

Sianiary, Conclusions, and Rrxnmendations 

The purpose, methods, and results of this study are summarized in 
the first section of this chapter. Conclusions are discussed in the 
second section. In the last two sections, implications and recoratnen- 
dations for future research are presented. 

Summary 

Purpose 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether changes in 
personality functioning occur in teenagers participating in one-month 
horoestays abroad. Specifically, the study was designed to provide 
answers to the following questions: 

(1) How was the direction and degree of personality change 
(if any) in youth who participated in homestays abroad 
significantly different from members of the control 
group who stayed at home? 

(2) Which of these significant personality changes (if any) 
persisted four months later? 

Method 

Two questionnaires and the California Psychological Inventory 
(CPI) were used to collect data for the study. A Participant Informa- 
tion (^lestionnalre was developed to provide a priori information about 
the experimental and control group manbers for selected antecedent 
variables. An Exchange Activities Questionnaire was used to collect 
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information from the overseas participants about certain circuinstan- 
ces, experiences^ and perceptions which characterized their exchange 
e^riencas. This information provided the transaction variables for 
the stady. The CPI was administered to bothi study groups immediate 1> 
prior to the exchange (Tiroe 1)^ again at its conclusion (Time 2), and 
a third time four months later (Time 3). Changes in personality on 
the 18 scales of the CPI between Time 1 and Time 2 pro vided out- 
come variables for the study; changes between Time 1 and Time 3 pro- 
vided sustained outcome variables> 

The sample consisted of 154 adolescent 4-H club members from 21 
statea who traveled to Japan for one ©nth homestays during the suiimer 
of 1986 as part of the 4-H/Tabo Exchange. Four-H is an informal 
educational program of eacn land-grant university's Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service. Labo is a youth organization in Japan that offers 
Japanese youth an integrated program of language learning and cultural 
exploration which culminates in a trip abroad. 

The 4-H overseas participants were asked to nominate a same-age^ 
same-sex friend also in 4-H who had not previously traveled abroad or 
hosted an international guest. This procedure resulted in establish- 
ment of a comparison control group conprised of 112 youths perceived 
as ccnpatriots by the overseas participants. 

Analysis using the Mann-Whitney U-test revealed that the experi- 
mental and control groups were well-matched demografAiically. As pre- 
dictedr the groups were significantly different with regard to pre- 
vious family travel abroad and history of hosting international 
guests. A significant difference in annual family income between the 
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two qtoupz was r- rolled for in the study. 

Ttie following null hypotheses were tested: 

(1) lliere is no significant difference in the directions 
and degrees of persona l^cy changes for the exchange 
group as corapared to the control group. 

(2) No significant relationship exists among any of the 
antecedent variables and ar^ of the outccnie or sus- 
tained outcome variables for the exdiange group. 

Analysis of covariance P^NCX}VA) was used to determine if the mean 
pretest and posttest scores for the exchange group and control group 
were significantly different. ANCOVA statistically equated the par- 
ticipants as to CPI pretest differences so that the posttest scores 
reflected different amounts of change for each of the participants on 
the d^)endent outcome and suscained outcome variables. Utie indepen- 
dent factor variables in the analysis described previous family travel 
abroad, history of hosting international guests, and group (experiman- 
tal or control). The CPI pretest scores and annual family income were 
covaried in the design. 

The Mann-Whitney U-test (also known as the Wilcoxon Test) and the 
ECruskal-Wallis analysis of variance (^VA) were used t ) examine the 
independent subpopulations of selected antecedent variables to deter- 
mine i^ether the independent samples were from the same population or 
significantly different with regard to the outcome and sustained 
outcome variables. 
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Results 

The first null hypothesis was rejected at the .05 level of proba- 
bility for three of the 18 CPI scales. Analysis using ANOOVA deter- 
mined that the posttest CPI scores of the experimental and control 
groups were significantly different on three scales of the CPI: (1) 
CoRinunality (Ctn); (2) Achievement via Independence (Ai); and (3) 
Flexibility (Fx). A number of relationships among the ANCOVA factor 
variables were also found to be significant. Ihese findings do not 
support the conclusions reported in some previous studies that person- 
ality changes as a result of overseas experiences are rare (McGuigan, 
1958; Bower, 1973; Hensley et al., 1978). 

Analysis demonstrated that the overseas group decreased signifi- 
cantly more in Qn between Time 1 pretest) and Time 2 (posttest) than 
did the control group ip < .05). Youths in both groups who had 
previously hosted an international guest decreased significantly in Qn 
during the same period of time (p < .01). 

The between-grocp variation on the Cm scale attributable to 
previous travel abroad by any immediate family member was significant 
at the .01 level. Analysis showed that both study groups decreased in 
Cm, but the change was greater for the overseas group. Exchangees Who 
were the first international travelers in their family experi^ced the 
greatest decreases. 

Between Time 1 and Time 2, the overseas group increased signifi- 
cantly more in Fx than did the control group (p < .05). This differ- 
ence appears to be largely attributable to history of foreign travel 
in the overseas participants* families (p < .001). Exchangees from 
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families wtiose morabers had a history of international travel did not 
change in Fx beo^n Tine 1 and Time 2; participants from families 
with no previous foreign travel increased in Fx significantly. 

The mean posttest rcores for the overseas and control groups on 
the Ai scale of the CPI werr also significantly different (p < .05). 
Between Time 1 and Time 2.. the experimental groqp increased signifi* 
cantly in Ai# although the control group decreased. 

Even though there was no significant difference in the posttest 
scores of the two study groijqps on the Sense of Well-being (Wb) scale 
of the CPI, some significant interactions among the factor variables 
were found. At Time I, the mean Wb scores for the exchange group 
members whose families did and did not have a history of travel abroad 
were not different. By Time 2, however # the mean posttest Wb scores 
for exchangees from families with no previous travel abroad had de- 
creased significantly conpared to youths from families with a history 
of previous travel (p < .01). For reasons that remain unclear, youths 
in both study groups who had previously hosted foreign guests de- 
creased significantly in Wb regardless of whether or not their family 
had a history of travel road (p < 01). 

The second null hypothesis was also rejected Use of nondirec- 
tional nonparametric statistics revealed significant differences in 
the indq)endent suliqpopulations of several antecedent variables. 

Analysis indicated that significant changes on a nunber of CPI 
scales occurred in students who had not previously studied a foreign 
language in school. Students who had studied a language for one or 
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two sanesters changed less than students with no previous language 
study. Students who had studied a language for three or four semes- 
ters experienced greater diange than either of the first two subpopu- 
lations. 

Hie ind^)endent subpopulations groc()ed according to the percent 
of the trip esqpenses paid by the participant from personal funds were 
significantly different with regard to the outcome variables on six 
CPI scales. Participants who paid 75% to 100% of their esqpenses 
changed the most; exdiangees who paid 24% or less of their costs 
changed the least. The intermediate subpopulations changed inconclu- 
sively. 

Significant differences were found between the independent sub- 
pc^lations for three of the five variables related to history of 
foreign travel by participants and their families. Youths whose 
families had no previous history of foreign travel experienced the 
most significant dianges on two sustained outcome variables (Time 3). 
Exchangees who were traveling abroad for the first time changed the 
most on two outcome variables. Participants whose fathers had exper- 
ienced international travel changed the most on three other sustained 
outcome variables. 

Conclusions 

This section presents the conclusions reached about the inpact of 
tlie 4-H/Labo Exchange on personality changos. Conclusions are also 
drawn concerning the relationships of selected antecedent variables to 
personality dianges in the exchange group. Finally, conclusions re- 
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garding the persistence of persoiiality dianges associated with the 
program are discussed. 

Impact of the 4-H/Labo Exchange on Personality Change 

Since the 4-H/Labo Exchange appears to have an inpact on person- 
ality change, it follows that the concepts and situations encountered 
by adolescent participants during their month in Ja^n present the 
kinds of challenges that, according to Piaget (1969) and Sanford 
(1962) # require individuals to develop and assimilate new responses 
vAiich, in turn, beget progression through the sequential stages of 
personal development. 

Itie 4-H/Labo Exchange is significantly related to three dimen- 
sions of personality change as measured by the California Psycho- 
logical Inventory: 

(1) Ccmnaunali ty which strongly relates to how conventional 
or unconventional the individual will be with regard to 
personality functioning 

(2) Achievennent via Independence vrtiich identifies factors 
of interest and motivation which facilitate achievement 
related to autonony and independence 

(3) Flexibility which refers to the adaptability of a per- 
son's thinking and social bdiavior 

Decreased Coninunality (On). At the end of the exchange experi- 
ence, the overseas groi:p had experienced a significant decrease in 
ccmmunality. This change reflects a group of adolescents who were 
more daring, pleasure-seeking, and courageous, and had less conven-* 
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ticnal attitudes after living for one month with J24)anese families. 
This result contradicts findings by Stewart (1976) who concluded that 
New Zealand adolescents who visited the U^. became more conventional. 

The partici])ants who es^rienoed the most significant decreases 
in On were those youths who ^ame from families in whidi no iimediate 
family member had previously traveled abroad. 

Having previously hosted one or more international guests was 
related to decreases in On between Time 1 and Time 2, not only for the 
overseas participants, but also for the control group manbers who 
remained at home. By Time 3 (four months following the exchange), Qtn 
for both groups had increased again, almost back to the level observed 
at Time 1. The conclusion that can be drawn from this hyperbolic 
curve is that less-structured sumner experiences are perhaps related 
to decreases in On as conpared to the structured e}periences which 
normally diaracterize the school year. 

The fact that youths who had previously hosted foreign guests 
decreased the most in On during the sunnier suggests that the struc- 
turedness of the school year to some degree masks underlying tenden- 
cies toward lower On. Some of the same adjectives listed above which 
Gough uses to describe individuals low in On could also be used to 
describe individuals who are perhaps inclined to host an international 
guest. Making the decision to host someone from another country 
certainly involves a degree of uncertainty and requires willingness to 
take risks and be daring. What can be more venturous and unpredict- 
able than young people agreeing to host someone they have never met. 
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from a place they have never beenr and whose customs are foreign to 
them? 

Increased Flexibility^ There is a general belief among interna- 
tional interchange administrators and program alumni that participa- 
tion in an overseas program leads to increased flexibility* Hansel 
(1986) reported that adolescent AFS exdiange participants increased in 
a related traits adaptabilityr following an overseas experience. If 
one accepts Megargee's a972) description of individuals high in 
Flexibility (Fx) on the CPI as being adaptable in their thinking^ 
tolerant of uncertainty and anbiguityr and non- judgmental regarding 
views about moral standards and ethical proscriptions, then it is not 
unreasonable to infer that increased flexibility might promote v^t is 
often broadly referred to as "Viorld understanding" by international 
interchange researchers. 

The findings related to increased flexibility were among the most 
interesting in the study. Analysis indicated that the overseas par- 
ticipants vAio were the first member of their iimediate family to 
travel abroad increased significantly in Fx. Participants e)5)erienced 
no gain in Fx if they came from families where member of the 
immediate family (including the participant) had traveled previously. 

Several observations can be made. First, it appears that once an 
individual has traveled abroad, no further gain in Fx can be expected 
from subsequent international travel. Second, it seens £?lr to specu- 
late that iimediate family metiibers who have previously traveled abroad 
in someway inpart concepts or traits related to Fx to their children 
(or brothers/sisters) even though the child has not traveled abroad. 
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At this point, the astute reader might question whether the 
family members who have traveled internationally possessed seme per- 
sonality construct a priori whidi is a prerequisite for persons making 
an initial decision to travel abroad. Two considerations cast doubt 
on such a theory. First, without a doubt, some of the male parents of 
the 4-H/Labo Exdiange participants traveled abroad with little dioice 
on their part because of the military conscription of the years prior 
to the 80s. Second, control and overseas group manbers frcm families 
with no history of travel abroad, were not significantly different 
with regard to their Fx pretest mean scores— even though the overseas 
group manbers had made a decision to travel abroad prior to that time. 

If family members who have traveled abroed do indeed possess a 
construct related to Fx Which can scrodiow be conferred to fellow 
family meaibers, this finding suggests that this construct must persist 
over time — at least long enough for it to be passed along to other 
family members. 

Just what the operative construct is, the conditions under which 
it is acquired, and how it is inparted to other family members remains 
unclear but certainly wortly of further investigation. 

Achievement via Independence. By the conclusion of their four- 
week homestays in Japan, the overseas participants exhibited signifi- 
cant increases in Ai as opposed to control group members whose scores 
decreased. The Ai scale is purported to measure those factors of 
interest and motivation which facilitate achievement in any setting 
where autonomy and independence are positive behaviors (Gough, 1975). 
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nie increase in Ai which characterized participants at the con- 
clusion of the exdiange is viewed as a positive outcome. This finding 
is supportive of the many claims by overseas program administrators 
and participants that international es^riences result in increased 
independonoe and autonomy (Hash, 1976; Rhinesmith, 1980). It is also 
consistent with earlier studies which found evidence of increased 
autonomy and independence in individuals following international ex- 
periences (Nash, 1976; Kauffitnann, 1982; Hansel, 1986). 

Relationship of Antecedent Qiaracteristics to Personality Change 

Examining the independent subpopulations of selected antecedent 
variables revealed several significant relationships between antece- 
dent diaracteristics and personality dianges associated with the 
4-HAabo Exchange. 

Previous Foreign Language Study. Participants who had not pre- 
viously studied a language and those who had studied a language b^ond 
the often-required one or two semesters changed the most with regard 
to outcome and sustained outcome variables. The least change occurred 
in youths who had enrolled in a foreign language course for only one 
or two semesters. 

It seems reasonable to ^peculate that students who enroll in a 
language only one or two semesters are somdiow not as 8usc^>tible to 
personality changes related to travel abroad. It is possible that 
this phenom^ion occurs because mandatory enrollment in foreign lan- 
guage courses may result in negative experiences for some students. 
Perhaps sadtx a negative encounter can be projected in someway to a 
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travel abroad experience. Altematelyr it is possible that studying a 
language scm^ow iiqparts an a priori international experience that 
inhibits personality change as a result of travel abroad. 

Students who voluntarily elect to study a foreign language beyond 
one or two semesters appear to be different in their susceptibility to 
personality changes resulting from travel abroad. Perhaps their ap- 
parent dedication to this aiqpect of international activity makes them 
more enthusiastic about exdiange e)qperiences and thus more inclined 
toward personality change. 

Youths %4io had no prior exposure to foreign language study exper- 
ienced significant personality dianges on certain outcome and sus- 
tained outcome variables by Time 2, although the reason defies easy 
e3?)lanation. It is only conjecture, but it could be that youths with 
no previous foreign language study share something in comnnon with 
youths who come from families with no previous travel es^rience since 
the two subpopulations aqppear to be especially susc^tible to person- 
ality changes resulting from an exdiange program. 

Percent of Trip E^qpenses Paid by Participant. It a{)pears that 
participants who paid most of their trip expenses changed more than 
youths who paid only a small proportion of their expenses from per- 
sonal funds. It does not seem unreasonable to speculate that exchan- 
gees who used personal funds to finance most of their trip to Japan 
may have been more dedicated to participating in homestay and exchange 
activities, and thus realized more diange in personality. Neither 
does it seem unreasonable to propose the c^posite effect for youths 
who paid only a small part of their own expenses. 
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Hi story c£ Family Travel. Results indicated that the independent 
subpqpulations for three of the travel variables were significantly 
different. These findings serve to strengthen the earlier conclusion 
that groi^ differences related to Coanunality seem to be associated 
with the history of foreign travel in the participant's immediate 
family. 

Persistence of Personality Changes 

Significant differences were discovered in the directions and 
degrees of personality dianges in the exdiange group cciqpared to the 
control groip for the outcome variables at Time 2. These significant 
differences, however, were not still present at Time 3. 

Table 7 in aiec>ter IV presents findings related to significant 
differences for the independent subpopulations of five antecedent 
variables. Certain subpopulations were significantly different on a 
total of eight CPI scales at Time 2 and eight CPI scales (although not 
necessarily the same ones) at Time 3. 

From the results, it can be concluded that certain personality 
changes do not occur immediately, but rather appear only after a 
period of time has passed. Other changes which appear innediately 
disappear after the passage of time. 

These conclusions inply that an exchange experience may require a 
certain amount of post-exchange processing time during yitiidh the 
exchange participants assimilate the experiences into their personal- 
ities. This seems to be particularly true for the scales related to 
social factors (Sociability, Social Presence, and Socialization). 
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The appearance and persistence of significant differences on 
these scales related to social factors may be partially explained by a 
factor perhaps unique to 4-H international exchange programs. Histor- 
ically^ returned participants have been e;q)ected to present talks and 
slide presentations to coranunity groups as a method of reporting on 
their trip activities. Assuming that many of the returned partici- 
pants in the 4-H/Labo Exchange did indeed enbark on a series of such 
presentations in the months following their return, it would seen 
reasonable that sudi encounters with groups would build social skills 
and perhaps influence personality change on the related CPI scales by 
Time 3. 

The lack of persistOToe in the significant differences found 
betweei the experimental and control group on three of the C3>I scales 
and the absence of other persistent dianges with regard to the antece- 
dent variable subpopulations might be attributable, in par*:, to the 
4-H/Labo Exchange being only four weeks in duration. It may be that the 
CPI does not have the ability to fully measure personality change over 
such a short perioa of time. 

Implications 

This study's greatest value is the new information which it adds 
to the knowledge base in the field of international interchange, 
particularly in the area of adolescents traveling abroad. It is 
apparent that the California Psychological Inventory is a useful 
instrument for measuring personality changes associated with interna- 
tional activities, even for a program of short duration such as the 
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4-H/Labo Exchange. Until now, the CPI has been largely overlooked by 
previous researchers in the field; the review of the research liter- 
ature revealed only one previous study vrfiich used the CPI (Gough & 
McCormack, 1967). 

The findings in this study have practical iiqplications for se- 
lecting program participants. Many international exchange and study 
abroad a^lication forms request information about previous language 
stu<^ and travel abroad experience. For some competitive programs, a 
history of previous travel and language study are considered positive 
attributes that may enhance the likelihood of selection. 

It seems reasonable that previous travel experience and language 
fluency would be desirable for a Peace Corps volunteer bound for a 
developing country in West Africa. Language fluency would be critical 
for a student about to receive academic instruction abroad in another 
language. 

However, if the goals of an international program include in- 
creasing flexibility and tolerance of ambiguity, inproving social 
skills, and challenging conventional attitudes, then this study 
strongly inplies that applicants who have not previously traveled 
abroad and who have not previously studied a foreign language stand to 
change the most in these areas. This observation is not intended to 
imply that such applicants should be selected above youths who have 
traveled or who have studied a language, but rather that applicants 
lacking in these international experiences should not be excluded from 
overseas programs— everyone who travels abroad for the first time does 
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so without the benefit of a previous overseas experience. 

Itiese findings related to travel history and previous foreign 
language study also have implications for future research. The liter- 
ature review failed to find previous studies that took into account 
either variable as they relate to personality change. Differences 
related to both variables were highly significant and should be ex- 
plored further. 

The finding that participants who paid most of their trip expen- 
ses changed the roost as a result of the exchange has implications for 
administrators of programs involving adolescents (to say nothing of 
parents and well^neaning relatives who offer to pay an exchangee's 
expenses). Program adnainistrators may wish to encourage participants 
to ean a portion of their trip fees and make suggestions as to how 
this might be done. Parents and others should also offer sucii encour- 
agement and assist par^ cipants in earning funds. 

Final lyr examination of the demographic variables for the ex- 
change participants and the findings related to previous family travel 
abroad danand that international exchange-sponsoring organizations, 
U.S. government agencies which promote and fund youth exchanges, and 
program administrators find ways to include more low-inc<xner minority, 
and disadvantaged you«.h in international exdianges. Such youths are 
not likely tv come fraa families with previous travel abroad and, 
therefore, may stand to gain the roost from international experiences. 
In the 4-H/Labo Exchange, the participant demographic profile is 
sinply not r^resentative of the demographic conposition of the 4-H 
clientele or the population at large. Utiere is no reason to believe 
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that most other organizations and institutions which sponsor interna- 
tional program;, are different fran 4-H in this respect. 

Reconroendations for Future Research 
While this study provided answers to a few major questions, it 
was hoped that it would generate other questions for further rcseardi. 
There are several areas that sean particularly worthy of further 
investigation: 

(1) The history of previous foreign travel by members of the 
participant's imnaediate family appears to have a powerful influence on 
personality diange. Ihis variable needs to be expanded and explored 
further. How is this influence passed fron parents who have traveled 
overseas to offering v*io have n.t traveled abroad? Is the influence 
of extensive travel within the United States equally powerful? 

(2) More should be learned about what kinds of individuals 
choose to travel abroad and why. What influences do such antecedent 
factors have on personality change? 

(3) Previous foreign language study seens to influence person- 
ality diange in travel abroad participants. While students %IiO have 
never studied a language experience significant changes, why do stu- 
dents vAio study a language one or two semesters hardly change at all; 
yet youths who study three or four semesters of foreign language 
change significantly? 

(4) The CPI scales that seem the most fruitful for future re- 
search are Flexibility, Connunality, and the three scales associated 
with social factors: Sociability, Social Presence, and Socialization. 
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(5) Experience with this study confirros the need for similar 
future researdi to include a control group and to incorporate a longi- 
tudinal design* 

(6) Although in this study it was not financially and logis- 
tical ly possible to supplement the CPI data with interview data, 
future research would benefit from the additional information that 
interviews could provide. 

(7) Review of the literature suggests that further study is 
especially needed with regard to the attitudes of participants prior 
to the overseas experience, the frequency and cc tact of the exchangee 
with host nationals, and the length of the sojourn. 

(8) More longitudinal studies need to be undertaken to determine 
the long-term effects of international es^riences on former partici- 
pants and their families. Do they tuy more foreign products? Are 
they more aware of world affairs? Do they enter internationally- 
related occupations? Are they inclined to host foreign guests? Are 
th^ more likely to study foreign languages or major in international 
areas in col lege? 
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APPEMDIX A 

STATES PARTICIPATnC IN THE 1986 
4^VtAB0 EXCHANGE 
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Participating State 



No. /Participants 



Arkansas 


3 


California 


9 


Colorado 


9 


Idaho 


2 


.linois 


10 


Indiana 


25 


Kansas 


14 


Kaitucky 


3 


Louisiana 


10 


Maryland 


1 


Michigan 


11 


Minnesota 


5 


Missouri 


3 


Nebraska 


3 


Ohio 


13 


Oregon 


2 


South Dakota 


3 


Tennessee 


12 


Virginia 


14 


Washington 


1 


Wisconsin 


2 


Total 


154 
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APPENDIX B 



PARnCIPANT INEORMMPION QOESTIQIHaRE 
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Participaat Information 



^. ^ ^, P"^ filling in th« blank. If you do not' know answers to 

scni of tlM qutstiona, plMM ask your folks for helo. it is not n«»8Mr/ to^ 

Sii2:L'STi*SL'^Lr:'V°'^if^ prnvrsity poficy "uara-^eeTSS^ou? 
Ctt^Kxiaas will b« alMlutsly confidant ial. Thanks for your helpl 

1) jtow old will you 2) Nhat is your amxl 

b. as of July 20? ^ , «i.™iTf«.la 



3) NiMra do you liva (plaasa check only one): 

]S I * I 1 1^ city 10,000 - 50,000 

2i Itaral, non-fat« j ( J Suburbs of city owr 50,000 
Jt 1 Town under 10,000 6 ( J Central city ovar 50,000 



4) 



Including tiiis year, how nany years have you been in 4-H7 



5) How nany older brothers and sisters do you have? 

6) How oany younger brothers and sisters do you haw? 

7) How nany brothers and sistars lived at how all of last school year? 
8) 



Check the stataMnt(s) below which describe(s) your living situation today: 

i! ! H^^"' f° household with two parents/guardfans preamt 

2 I living in household with one parent/guardi&n present 

'[ ] living with friends or relatives 

4( ] living with foster parents 

s( ] parents divorced or separated and live with each parent 

part of the year 

«t J other (please describe) 



9) What is your raoa? 



i[ ] Miite, but not Hispanic «[ ] Hispanic 

2t j Black, but not Hiapanic $( J Asian or Pacific Islander 

'[ ] taerican Indian or Alaskan natiw 

10) What is your religious preference? 

ii 1 Protestant J other religion not listed 

'i 'I 1 Mot «tBtmz of organized religion 

3[ J Jewish 

^HSSif^SS? ^y"^ •««* week do you apend doing things with 
friends? (not including oMters of your family or tine at school) 



KS of your fanily or tine at school) lour: 

once each month (Scouts, school « church groupj, etc) ? 

!!?---.!?*^5?-°' ^ ?-^^y •y^ traveled outside of the o^., Mexico or 
rwada (please respond to each question below)? 



Father/hale guardian? i[ ] Yes 2[ ] Mo 

Mcther/fesaale guardian? i[ ] Yes 2[ ] No 

Brothers or sisters? i[ ] Yes 2[ ] mo 

You personally? 1[ ] Yes 2[ ] Mo 

14) Has your fanily ever hosted an international guest overnight in your hone? 

It 1 Yes 2[ ] No If so, on how many different occasions? 

OVER c<src^c<qr 
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15) IS any language other than English regularly spoken in your here? 

l[ ] Yes 2[ ] tlo 

16) Have you ever taken a foreign language course in sdiool? 

U ] Yes 2( J No If so, how nany semesters? 



17) What was your total household inoone in 1985? (Ask your folks for help!) 

(Include «#ages, salary, cJidssions bonuses from all jobs; also in- 
clude interest, dividends, rental and Social Security incooe; report 
amount before deduction for taxes; if reporting farm or business 
r«port iiet income after expenses; as an alternative, report 
Line 32 on Internal Revenue Service Form 1040) 

01 1 1 Less than $10,000 09[ J $45,000 to $49,99> 

02 t 1 $10,000 to $14,999 ID( J $50,000 to $54,999 

03 t 1 $15,000 to $19,999 n( ] $55,000 to $59,999 

Oftt 1 $20,000 to $24,999 i2( J $60,000 to $64,999 

05 t 1 $25,000 to $29,999 i3( ] $65,000 to $69,999 

"I I ^ $34,999 14 ( ] $70,000 to $74,999 

07 $35,000 to $39,999 i5( ] $75,000 to $79,999 

08 t J $40,000 to $44,999 wt J $80,000 or more 

18) How would you describe yourself as a student in school? 

1 [ ] A student s [ ] c-/Df student 

2 [ ] h-/B* student 6 [ ] o/b- student 
3 1 1 B/ft- student U ] F student 

* [ 1 C+/C studsnt 

19) What is the highest grade in school that your father/nale guardian attended? 

Elementary through High School (grade or year) : 

12 34b6789 10 11 12 
I 1 N [ ] [I [1 [ ) [ ] [ ] [ ] [ ] [ ] [ ] 

College (academic year) ; 

1 2 3 4 5 678 or nore 
( ] [ ] [ ] [1 [ ] [ ] [ ] [ ] 

Question does not apply ; ( J 

^1 ^*}^ highest grade in school that your mother/female guards =in 

attended? 

Elementary through Hi^ School (grade or year) : 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
M [][][][][][][][](][][ ] 

College (academic year) : 

12345678 or more 
[ ] [ ] [ ] [ ] [ ] [ ] [ . [ ] 

Question does not acolv ; ( J 

21) proximately what percent of your Japan exdia'ige trip expenses did you pay 
using your own personal money? (if not going to Japan, skip this question) 

1 ( ] Paid 100% of ny expenses s [ ] Paid 25 > 49% 

2 1 1 Paid 90 - 99% 6(1 Paid 10 - 24% 

J t 1 Paid 75 - 89% 7 ( ] paid 1-9; 

* I 1 Paid 50 - 74% a [ ] Paid none of expenses 
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KSaOBSR ACTIVITIES QOESTIOnoaitE 
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EXCHAiNGE ACTIVITIES QU E S T I 0 N A I R £ 
(1) tim.'z /ou Prcvioujly hosted a Labo aeaber in your hoic? Yes Wo 
(2J If so. hov aany tiaes? 

(3J This suMer you lived vith a Labo aeaber' s foaily. Did you host this saae 
Labo aeaber io your hoae in the past? Yes Ho 

(4) Hov old are you today? 

Hov old is your host brother or sister? 

i5J Hov «any brothers and sisters dots your host brother/sijter have vho lived 
at hoae d'-:ift^ your hoaestay? 

Please respond co each ot the follovinc stateaents by aarkinf the one ansver 
vhich best describes your feelings: 

SA : Stronxly A<ree 

A : Airree 

D : Uncertain 

D : Disaaree 
SO : Stronffly Disacree 

(6) .1y Labo hoaestay experience vas very sood. 

( ) SA { J A ( ) U ( ) D C ) SD 

(7) I enjoyed Labo Caap very auch* 

( ) SA ( ) A ( ) J ( )D ( )SD 

(I) I really did not like Japanese food. 

( ) SA ( ) A (JO ( ) D ( ) SO 

(S) Mot beins ^ble to speak Japanese aade ay experience less enjoyable than it 
aifht othervise have been. 

( ) SA ( ) A (JO ( ) 0 . ) SD 
(10) I learned a lot of Japanese laofuase durinf ay aonth in Japan. 

( ) SA ( ) A ( ) U 1)0 ( ) 50 
(Hi (ly host brother /sister spent a lot of tiae vith ae durinf ay hoaestay. 

( ) SA C ) A ( ) 0 ( ) 0 ( ) SD 
ilZ) Ourins ay hoaestay I bacaae very close to ay host faaily. 

( ) SA ( ) A ( ) U ( ) 0 ( ) SO 
(13) I did not set alons very veil vith ay host brother/sister this suaaer. 

( ) SA ( ) A ( ) U ( ) 0 . ( ) 50 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR HELP ! 
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Purdue University 
Cooperative Extension Service 




OCPAMTMCNT or 4 H Youth • . , ^ ^ ^ 

June 4, 1986 



Steven A 
Rt. 4 

Columbia, Missouri 6S201 



Dear Steven: 



fellow participant. inTh. 7.H7L'aro^rxc•hanVe!'" 

For t^;^^^:t^^i:^^;i^';^:^4•:H'p",^^?c;l"r^'^', 

been authorized by Labo »n,'li:'L:;:r.irr.^^^^^^^^ 

this iu™«^"rwx'Jl'il.tt '""P 'l"**"^ P*" .xchange 
memberJ™ tHvelina J • wrveying another group of 4-H 

a 4-r?rTlHd jrje Dart o/^h/*; *' y**" ^^'^P nominating 

Please print Jh« Z l^J* 7:'^»p. On the attached form, 

piease print the name and address of a friend: 

■ who is your same sex; 

■ who is approximately your age; 

i 5" dotted an international guest; and 

M«^«l«<» outside of the U.S./ 
Canada or Mexico. 



Sincerely yours. 




cc: 



Ms. Shirley McClatchey 



Michael H. Stitsworth 
Ext nsion Specialist 
4-H/youth 



Ak Am«M«Tiv( AeTio»/I«g/* OMomuNiTT iMtrnvne* 
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MoainatioQ Form 
labo Research Project 



To: Michael Stitsworth - Purdue Oniversity 



Froa: 



project" "iJy^fJiind tJlt""'^ '° participate in the Labo research 
projocc. ny iriena is my sex. about ev m»mm umm 

previously hosted an inte^nati^nriTuaat ""rJUl^J? abroad!' 
His/her name and address are listed below: 



Friend's Name 



(print or type clearly) 

Friend's Address 



(street or route) 



(city) (state) 



(zip) 



• " in the enclosed, prepaid 

P?rdui ,f*r** Michael Stitsworth, 4-H Department, ^GaS R^Jm 
yo« helpn ""^''^^^^y' t-'^'y-tte, Indiana 47907. Thanks for 
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Dear 4.H/Labo Exchange Participant: 



Last week you were sent a letter from Purdue University re- 
questing that you nominate a 4.H friend to assist with a study of this 
summer's 4-H/Labo Exchange. If our letters crossed In the mail, thanks 
for retummg the nomination form— othenwse, please return the form 
as soon as possible. 

Thanks ftor your cooperation! 




Michael Stitsworth 
4-H Department 
AGAD Room 228 
Purdue University 



W. Ufayette. IN 47907 
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Purdue University 
Cooperative Extension Service 




OCPARTMCNT OF 4-H YOUTM 



July I, 1986 



Dear 4-H/Labo Participant: 

Recently you received a letter from roe requesting that you 
noroinate a 4-H friend to assist with a study of this summer's 
4-H/Labo Exchange. 

It is very important to the success of this project that we 
receive a noroination forro froro all 4-Hers traveling to Japan. 
Froro this study, we hope to learn more about the benefits that 
young people realize from international travel experiences. This 
survey has been authorized by Labo and the Cooperative Extension 
Service. 

In case you've misplaced the materials sent to you earlier, 
I'ro sending a second set with this letter. On the attached forro# 
please print the name and address of a friend: 



I who is your saroe sex; 
I who is approximately your age; 
I who has not hosted an international guest; and 
I who has not traveled outside of the U.S., 
Canada or Mexico. 



Please return your coropleted form to roe in the enclosed 
prepaid envelope no later than July 10 . Thanks for your help 
with this iroportant project. 



Sincerely yours. 




Extension Specialist 
4-H/Youth 



AoniCULTURAL AOMINlSTRAnON tUIWOlNO. WCST LAMYCTTC. IN 47907 • (SITI A94'M7 
^IIQUI UNIVflfMlTV InOIAMA COMMTIIS ANO U S OOANTMINT Of A4lltCUCTUlll COOMllAriN« 

Am AmmaAnvc Action/I ouaw O^^imiNmr iNtntU'. iom 
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Purdue University 
Cooperative Extension Service 




OCPARTMtNT 4 H YOUTM 

June 18, 1986 



David L 
63SI Mar 

Orangevale, California 95662 



Dear David: 



J?^^,i?T^*'''^, ^1 y~ coitplete the enclosed one-page ques- 

tionnaire and personal 'M, survey. As a participant in the exchangeT vour 
s«rs «e very iaporca ... By pooling the respo.^ of all tteSTraJSin^^o 
Japan, we hope to lean, more about the benefits that young people rSlizelr™ 
international travel experiences. This knowledge wilfbehlTpful 1^01"^!^^ 
future t,xchanges and in raising money to help reduce part^Sit fi^ 

don'/k^'^hT^^**"® ^ "Participant Infonnation" questionnaire. If you 

don t know the answers to sane of the questions, please ask^r folks for he?^ 

answeJ^Jteet" '•5LX*'i?f Jl~<! ^ ^ ^'"^Z personality survey booklet and a white 
toSlet 2^ .^i^ ccnpleting the survey are on the front of the 
Lf^a L^L!?* ^"^^ f«ad the directions care-^ 

^J^^": " ^» necessary to write your nare on the aS2^ 
?S^?^„Mi?"i2^ ^^^^ guarantees that your responses wi 1 1 be absolut^ 
cgfi|?^. YOU will need about one hour to conpUte the survey. If possi- 
ble, try to find an uninterrupted hour free from distractions. 

sheet^^S ?S'«ur^i^2S'i ^^^^ questionnaire, the white answer 

v«!^ ™, " ^" post-paid envelope and mail them to 

Your completed materials- should returned no later tton Friday, June 27. 

v«, ^'^^P' corplete another survey in Tokyo just before 

you leave Japan to return hone. I'll look forward to seeing you in To^cT 

Sincerely yours, 

Michael H. Stitsworth 
cc: MS. Gloria Davis Specialist 

AOmCUUTUHAU A0MINimA.-ION BUILOINO. WIST UFAYITT.. in 47««7 • (JiT. 4t4-MM 
PW«OWi UN.VIM.Ty ,»0.«. COUNT-IS «0 U a OlMim.|NT 0> AOneULTU.! CQOM..T.M 

AN Amaiunvi Actto»./iou*<. Oomwtunitv In»titutiw. 
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PARTICIPANTS WHO DID NOT NQMINATB A CONTROL GEUOP MBCER 
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Purdue University 
Cooperative Extension Service 




DtM«TMeNTo»'4 H YOuTM June 18, 1986 

Steven A 
Rt. 4 

Columbia, Missouri 65201 



Dear Steven: 

I sent you a letter recently explaining this sumier's 4-HAabo Exchange 
national survey. 

Today I'm writing to request that you complete the enclosed one-page ques- 
tionnaire and personality survey. As a participant in the exchange, your an- 
swers are very infKJrtant. By pooling the responses of all 4-Hers traveling to 
Japan, we hope to learn more about the benefits that young people realize from 
intematiocMl travel experiences. This knowledge will be helpful in planning 
future exchanges and in raising money to help reduce participant fees. 

, ^i"*:' conplete the yellow "Participant Information" questionnaire. If you 
don t know the answers to some of the questions, please ask your folks for help. 

Next, in the envelope you'll find a personality survey booklet and a white 
answer sheet. The directions for conpleting the survey are on the front of the 
booklet and at the top of the answer sheet. Please read the directions care- 
fully before you begin. It is not necessary to write your name on the answer 
sheet. University policy guarantees that your responses will be absolutely 
confidential. You will need about one hour to conplete the survey. If possi- 
ble, try to find an uninterrupted hour free from distractions. 

When you're finished, place the yellow questionnaire, the white answer 
sheet and the survey booklet in the post-paid envelope and mail then to ne. 
Your conpleted materials should returned no later than Friday, June 27. Also, 
If you have not yet nominated a 4-H friend to participate in the survey, please 
return your nomination form imnediately. 

Thanks for your help! You'll cooplete another survey in Tokyo just before 
you leave Japan to return home. I'll look forward to seeing you in Tokyo. 



Sincerely yours. 



Michael H. Stitsworth 

^. M cw 1 , ^ Extension 4-H Specialist 

cc: Ms. Shirley McClatchey 

AO»ICULTU«AL AOMINItTMATION ■uli.OlNO. WMT LAPArCTTC. IN 47M7 • (JITI 4M-a422 
PuBOoi UHivtmrr InOimu Cowitnn ms U S OtMimtCNT or Aamcui.TuM Cea»f mtim« 
A«i AmaiuTivc AenON/Ceuu Or*vnwun iManrunoK 
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Purdue University 
Cooperative Extension Service 



OC^A^TMCNT O. 4-H YOUTH ^ggg 

Chris B 
4385 Green 

Rocklin, California 95677 



Dear Chris: 

Your friend David L is traveling to Japan this sumer to particioate 
in 1 4^ international youth exchange. All 4-Hters invouS in tS"xSS5J are 
taking part in a nationwide survey to learn acre about the beneSts^T!^,^ 
people realize from international travel. benefits that young 

n 4^** surveying a group of 4-Hecs who are not traveling to Janan. 

2; if^f!?.^."'**? be willing to assist with aHi task. ?« wri^^to 
ask you conplete the enclosed one-page questionnaire and personality surv^ 
Yoor answers are very in,x)rtant. By pooli^ the responses of^l £i«s7^ 
hope to learn more about the benefitstoat young pSKTwalize fra^iJL 

and in raising money to help reduce fees for future particiJants-perhapS^! 

don't ^li^VhTTi!!!* ^ -Participant Information- questionnaire, if you 

don t know the answers to some of the questions, please ask^r folks for help! 

answef SLi" ^l^^ ""^ * I»«««lity survey booklet and a white 

SS^it^ at^1.^*^*T.^°' coapleting the survey are on the front of the 
Snl L^^- °^ ^ read the directions care- 

^Siver^J^u^" " ^ "^'^^ *° yourname on the ^Tt 

S^fiJSi? gwrantees that your responses will be absolutely 

^J^ \h ,rS" "^^^ need about one hour to cooplete the survey. If poJsi- 
ble, try to find an uninterrupted hour free froo^stractions. 

sheet"SS SJ'iurvi^JS'i ^ questionnaire, the white answer 

™i^^^^,'^''^t*= K".^ post-paid envelope and nail them to me. 
Your coipleted materials should returned no later than Friday, June 27. 

Thanks for your helpl I'll ask you to conplete a similav survey in late 

JS^at?Si?'rS IL^^'^ST**^* receive a^iit ftc^ 

tfte National 4-H Supply catalog to thank you for your time. 

Sincerely yours, 

Michael H. stitsworth 
Extension 4-H Specialist 



AO*ICULTU«AL AO«INI,T«ATI«N SuikOINO. WiST LAMTtTTt. IN 47.07 . ,„„ 4»4-*.aa 
^.■out XM^nny COU.T.I. mo u S Ot»MT«I..T or A««„tTu« C oo»„.T,«, 
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Dear 4-H Member: 



Recently you were tent a survey to complete as part of a 
study of this summer's 4-H/Labo Japanese Exchange. As of this 
date, we have not received your completed materials by return 
mai 1 • 

If your completed survey and this postcard crossed in the 
mai If thanks for your prompt response — otherwise, please complete 
the survey and return the prepaid survey packet as soon as 
possible. 

Thanks for takin. ^me out of your busy schedule to assist 
vith this project. Your help is appreciated! 




Michael H. Stitsworth 
4-H Department 
AGAO Building 
Purdue University 
W. Lafayette, IN 47907 



ERIC 
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Purdue University 
Cooperative Extension Service 




0«^A«TMCNT Of 4.H YOUTH ^ugust 18, 1986 



Tyler J 

N028 University 
Columbia, Missouri 65203 



Dear Tylet: 

Thf*« f« taking tim? earlier this sumner to coofilete a survey as part of 

/if5J«/?i , - J?*^^ returning to Missouri within the next few 

SS*! J?if? ^" **• ^ will once again 

conplete the same survey that you conpleted earlier. 

thi. If-i' ^ coaplete and return the survey again at 

2i^„^'«f W^i Ju to cooplete the survey again? We'll pool the 

responses of all 4-Hers and study how the responses have changed over tine. 

direcJio2*f^''^i^J?"'^JL"'*' • ^"''•y ^ « "hi'^* The 

coqpleting the survey are on the front of the booklet. It is not 
necessary to write your nane on the answer sheet. University policy guaranteS" 
that your responses will be absolutely confidential . ' ^ rantees 

When you're finished, place the white answer sheet and the survey booklet 
in the postage-paid envelope and nail them to ne. Your conpleted naterials 
should be returned no later than Wednesday, August 27. 

»i. i.hI!?*SfL^°' ^'^^ ti"* in early December. 

JLJrU , ' 9ift from the National 4-H Supply catalog to 

thank you for all your tine. ' ' 



Have a good school yearJ 



Sincerely yours, 

Michael He Stitsworth 
Extension 4-H Specialist 



AOWCUtrutAt AOMlNltTKATlON BuiLOlMO. WCST UFAYrTTt. IN 4?»07 • ISITI 4M.| 
Am AmMMATlVt ACTlO#t/t«UM. O^^OWniNfTV ItMnTUTIOM 
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Dear 4*H Hember: 



Recent ly you were sent a survey to complete as part of a 
study of this sumraer's 4-H/t.abo Japanese Exchange. As of this 
date, we have not received your completed materials by return 
mail. 

If your completed survey and this postcard crossed in the 
mailr thanks for your prompt response — otherwise^ please complete 
the survey and return the prepaid survey packet as soon as 
oossioxe. 

Thanks for taking time out of your busy schedule to assist 
rfith this project. Your help is appreciated! 




Michael H. Stitsworth 
4-H Department 
AGAD Building 
Purdue University 
W. Lafayette, IN 47907 
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Purdue University 
Cooperative Extension Service 




OCPAHTMCNT OP 4-H Youth 



September 17, 1986 



Sarah R 
37 W. 

Hobart, Indiana 



46342 



Dear Sarah: 



Late last month, I sent you a survey to complete as nan- 
the national 4-H project to study the benefitrof intetnaffona? 

j::s5neT'"'"' ''''' ''''' "-teriaif irvrrt'reei 

dol B^t^^o^^VeZ^" ?"a'vi''tafir?°°' ^'^^^ '"^'-^^ to 

sheet'" T?e d*i"r?cV?o* * ^"^^^ an answer 

Jf booklet. " ^" completing the survey are on the front 

4„ -v."*'®" r"'" finished, place the answer sheet and the booklet 
Hc^ve a good school year! 

Sincerely yours, 

Michael H, Stitsworth 
Extension 4-H Specialist 



AonicgurupiAL AOM.N.fniATiON •giuoiNO. WIST U^AriTTt. .N 47.07 . .jm 4t4..4aa 
AN AmaMAnvg Action/Coum. O^voktunitv tNirmjnoN 
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APPENDIX 0 



OVER LETIER AND BICLOSORB FOR MAILING POST-^OSTTEST 
MATERIALS TO EXCHANGE EARTICIPANIS WHO RBIOIBIB) 
ALL PREVIOOS MF>-i!ERIALS 
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Purdue University 
Cooperative Extension Service 




Omawtmcnt or 4 H Youth « 

December 2, 1986 



lyier T 

6881 Ka Rd. 

PesqiM Isle, Michigan 49777 



Dear Tyler: 



. your helpl To date, both you and Mike L have re- 

JS^rdJ pro jt^*"* sent to you as part of the national Labo exchange 

^ -^-Pan- As was indi- 

to heS'^S ™u,<S^«,/°" «»Pi«te the enclosed survey a third and final time 
I^. 1 conclude our research. It is necessary to ccnplete the sane survey 

" interested in how the group's' responses may havTSJ^^ 

^ "'^""^ "0 later than D^7l2. 
Roneraber that all re^>anses are confidential. 

z^'^'^^i^'^j^?^"" ~-^'»«' 'no's irr„"st 



Thanlcs again for your help. Happy Holidaysl 

Sincerely yours. 



52f 



Michael H. Stitsworth 
Extension 4-H Specialist 



cc: Mr. John Aylsworth 



ACWICUUTURAI. AOMINlflTRATlON SUILOINO. WitT UFAYiTTC. IN 47»07 • IJITI 4t4.t422 
PumM UNIVtMfTr iNPiAMA COUffflil AH9 U • Ol^AffTMlNT Of Aail>CU(.rull| COOMHATtNO 

Aw AffimiAnvc AcriON/KouAi. 0»#eimiNiTy iNtnrunoM 
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National Labo 
Research Project 



Please send the FREE GIFT from the 
National 4-H Supply Catalog to: 

Name: 

Address: 
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COVER LETIER tOR (AILING FG6T-P0STIEST 
MATERIALS TO EXCHANGE FARTICIPANTS WHO DID NOT 
RETURN ALL PREVIOUS (GSBRIALS 
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Purdue University 
Cooperative Extension Service 




o....^M«To.4.H YOUTH December 2, 1986 



Christopher A 
Rt. I 

Glide Rock, Nebraska 68942 



Dear Christopher: 

n^^i J!!!r?!>£'*' ^ returning the materials sent to you as part of the 

national Labo exdiange researd) project. ^ 

^ •i'" you left hone for Jtoan. As ms indU 

Sm! II :i «^v«y 4)ould be retucnsd no later than Dm!c U. 

wmafcer that all responses are confidential. — ■ 

NatioSl'^a^i'^ ^'^^ '^^ * free gift selected fron the 

!S rSi JlL??</^°l**i*^ *» «"Pleted o^terials are received. 

ScISi^^iS «ve?^""^'^ it"7n the 

Thanks again for your help. Happy Holid^i 



Sincerely yours, 

Michael H. Stitsworth 
Extension 4-H Specialist 

cc: Or. Jbhn Orr 



AOHICUI.TUPIAI. AOMINISTltATION BuiLOlNO. WCtT UrAYfTTl. IN 47W • UtTl 4«4.«428 

Am Am«MATivt AenoM/touM. 0»»oimmir» iMsmunoM 
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APPENDIX Q 

COVER LEITER FOR FAILING POST-)?OSTIEST 
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Purdue University 
Cooperative Extension Service 




OtPAMTMiNT Of 4 H Youth 



Deconber 2, .1986 



Tyler J 

N028 University 
Colunbia, Missouri 65203 



Dear Tyler: 

Thanks for your help in returning the materials sent to you as part of the 
national 4-H/Labo exchange research project. 

It's Uen over four cionths since I first contacted you. Your responses 
since then have been very i-elpful. You are now being contacted one last time 
to ccnplete your part in the project. 

We're asking that you ccnplete the enclosed survey a third and final time 
to help us conclude our research. It is necessary to ccnplete the same Airvey 
again because %«'re interested in how the group's responses m^ have changed 
over time. Your conpleted survey should be returned no later than Decentoer 12. 
Remasber that all reqwnaes are confidential. 

Tb thank you for your help, you'll be sent a free gift elected from the 
Rational 4-H Supply catalog as soon as your completed materials are received. 
To receive your gift, just ccnplete the coipon enclosed and include it in the 
enclosed postpaid envelope. 

Thanks again for your help. Happy Holidays! 




Sincerely yours. 



Michael TT. Stitsworth 
Extension 4-H Specialist 



AORlCUCTURAi. AOMlWlSnUTlOW BuiLOlNO. Wl«T L^Armt. IN 4?»07 • Ull 4#4 »4M 
Am A»»iwi<tmt Acnu / tow^fc O^pomwurr itiTmino^ 
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Dear 4-H Member: 



Recently you were sent a survey to conplete as pare of 3 
study of last summer's 4-H/Labo Japanese Exchange. As of this 
date, we have not received your completed materials by return 
mail. 

If your completed survey and this postcard crossed in the 
mail, thanks for your prompt response— otherwise, please complete 
the survey and return the prepaid survey packet as soon as possi- 
ble. We'll send you a free gift from the National 4-H Supply 
catalog by return mail. 

Thanks for taking time out of your busy schedule to assist 
with this project. Happy Holidaysl 




Michael H. Stitsworth 

4-H Department 

AGM) Building 

Purdue University 

Vfest Lafayette, IN 47907 
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Purdue University 
Cooperative Extension Service 




OePAKTMINT OW 4'H YOUTH 



To: Selected 4-H ffenters 

Free?: Midiael H. Stitsworth - Extension Specialist, 4-HAouth 

Date: December 3If 1987 

RE: Research Project Materials 



As of today, we have not received the conpleted research project materials 
Si? *° I teow that the holidays are a busy 

tune, and finding tune to conplete extra taslcs is sanetines difficult. 

the holidays are almost over, would you please take time to 
complete the ^lestionnaire and return it to out office for processing? wfe're 

"P^^ as soon as possible so that we can begin studying 
L; ^ °' researdu Don't forget to return the coupon which en«tl« 
you to a free gift from the National 4-H Supply Catalog. 

Thanks in advance for your time. Happy New Year! 



AO«rCULTU«AL AOMINrrrMATION lUlkeiNO. Wl«T UMTITTI. in 47t07 • UI7I 4a4-a4aa 

P»»out UMWf «aiTv iNOum* Coumtiu mo U S DcrMTMtNT Of AamcucTuii* CeevtMTiHa 
An Amnunvt Action/Iouac Ovmktumitv (nfnTunow 
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APPENDIX T 

COVER LETIER FOR fAILDIG NEW SET OP VOBTSOSTTBST 
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Purdue University 
Cooperative Extension Service 




OCPARTMeNT OF 4-H YOUTH 



January 14, 1987 



Bradley Y 
Rt. I 

Mears, Michigan 49436 



Dear Bradley: 

In early December I sent you a questionnaire to conplete as part of the 
national 4-H/Labo researdi project to learn more about the benefits of inter- 
national youth exchange. As of today, I have not received your completed 
materials. In the event that you did not receive the earlier mailing, I am 
sending you another questionnaire for conpletion. 

Your final re^Kxise is critical to the success of the study, and will 
assist us in structuring future exchanges with J^n and other countries. 

Would you take some time to ccnplete the materials tonight? I need your 
questionnaire returned no later than January 25. When I receive your mater- 
ials, you'll be sent a free gift from the National 4-H Supply Service catalog. 
After that, you will not be contacted again. 

Thanks for your help. 



Sincerely yours. 




Michael H. Stitsworth 
Extension 4-H Specialist 



AORlCf.TURAI. AOMINISTRATION SUILOINO. WiST LAFAYtTTt. |N 47f07 • 1)171 4<'4'«42a 

PuAOul UNtviMiTv iNOiAMA Coufinii AMB U S OiMttTMiNr O0 AoineuLruiii Coo^AAriNa 
Am AmiiMAnvc AcnoM/SouAk OPPomruHrrv mmrwnom 
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PURrij£ UK'VERSITY 
COOPERAT ^ r EXTLf^SION SERVICE 




OCPAHTMINT OP 4«H Youth 



January 14, 1987 



Darcilyn D 
5837 S. 

Middleton, Michigan 48856 



Dear Darcilyn: 

Ln early Decenber I sent you a questionnaire to ccroplete as part of the 
national researdi project to learn more about the benefits of international 
youth exdiange. As of today, I have not received your ccnopleted mterials. In 
the event that you did not receive the earlier mailing, i sending you 
another questionnaire for completion. 

Mthou^ you die! not travel to Japan, your responses are very iinportant * 
since they allow us to ca onpare the differences between 4-H'ers"%So traveled to 
Japan and those i*io did not. These difference*: are very critical to the 
success of the study. 

Would you take some time to ccnplete the materials tonight? I need your 
questionnaire returned no later than January 25. When I receive your mater- 
ials, you'll be sen*: a free gift from the National 4-H Supply Service catalog. 
After that, you will not be contacted again. 

'fhanks for your help. 



Sincerely yours. 




Michael H. Stitsworth 
Extension 4-H Specialist 



AomeULTUttAL AOMlNISTff ATION SuiWOlNO. Wf ST UrAVITTI. IN 47f07 • If 171 4t4-a422 
PUIIOUl UMn-CmitV. IMOIAMA COUMTlCt AND U S Dl^AT.^MCNT 0# AftmCULTUM CCOMHATlIM 

An Af^iMtATivi AenoN/CouAt O^i^effruNirv iNcnrurieN 
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VITA 



Midiael Henry ;?titsworth was bom in Fort Smithy Arkansas on July 
21, 1952 where he attended both primary and secondary school. In 
1970^ he enter'^ the University of Arkansas at Fayetteville where he 
was graduated with a bachelors degree in education in 1975. After 
graduating, he ^a'lght earth science at Si loam Springs (Arkansas) 
Junior High for :ee years and was assistant principal for one year 
at Si loam Sprin . High School. While teaching, he began graduate work 
at the University of Arkansas where he completed a naster's degree in 
education in 1976 and an education specialist degree in 1978. in 
1979, he began wrking for the University of Arkansas Cooperative 
Extension S >rvice as a 4-H program specialist. He is curiantly an 
assistant professor in the Department of 4-H Youth at Purdue Univer* 
sity where he is responsible for 4-H international, teen leadership, 
and law-related education programs. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 
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